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Westminster 
Chair Schon 


1934 Summer Session 


FOR 


ORGANISTS and CHOIRMASTERS 





under the personal direction 
of 
JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 
AT SILVER BAY, N. Y. 
ON LAKE GEORGE 


August 1st to August roth - 


The final rehearsals of WESTMINSTER 
CHOIR, preparing for its Fall European tour, 
will be conducted by Dr. Williamson at Silver 
Bay during this Summer School period. 


a 
ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL 
PRINCETON, N. J. 












































PROGRESSIVELY SPEAKING — ! 


It is indeed interesting to keep step with 
modern times and to note the gradual elimina- 
tion of all barriers that tend to stem the tide of 
progress. 


We, to reproduce a slogan so popular at 
present, have “done our part” in bringing to 
| the forefront the scientific application of elec- 
tricity to organ mechanics. 


Irrespective of the future, to those who have 
applied the teachings of the day to their judge- 
ment of basic values, the Wicks Organ marks 
the era in our own musical sphere. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND, ILL. 


Founded in 1906, builders of Direct Electric 
continuously since 1914 

















CONGRATULATIONS 
from California 


The House of Pilcher has been building organs 
for one hundred and fourteen years. During 
all that time one or another member of the 
Pilcher family has been at the helm—each in- 
heriting in turn the inspiring incentive to 
build the finest organs that can be produced. 
The following letter from Rev. Milton S. 
Runkle, of Holy Trinity Church, Alhambra, 
California; is one of the many which further 
impel us to faithfully uphold the Pilcher tradi- 
tions: 





“The organ you built for us four years ago 
has given us the greatest satisfaction, and has 
fully demonstrated the tonal and mechanical 
excellence of your instruments. The cost of 
care, upkeep, etc., has been thus far practically 
nothing. Several of the leading organists of 
Los Angeles and Pasadena churches have pro- 
nounced it superb and congratulated us in hav- 
ing it.” 
Your inquiry is invited. HENRY PILCHER’S 
SONS, Incorporated, General Offices, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


PILCHER Organs 
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You won’t have to go far if you want to see an Orgoblo 
for a great majority of the prominent church, theatre and 
home organs depend for quality, volume and reliability upon 
this sturdy unit. 

In fact, three out of four of the organs installed last year 
use the Orgoblo. 

It’s an all-metal unit, made of rust resisting materials. 
quiet, compact and built to last for years. 

Our bulletins will give you the facts and we will gladly refer 
you to installations in your vicinity. 


DENCE 
<«<OxGOBLO> 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGAN POWER DIVISION ® 1233 
Entered as second class matter 


Subscription: U.S.A., $2.00 yearly, 25c cur- 
July, 1934. Vol. 17, No. 7. 
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John Sebastian Bach 


This page is presented for the information of our readers. Those who have followed the trend of the times realize that Bach, 
already recognized as the greatest composer of all time, is quite likely to assume a position in which his own importance will equal 
that of all other composers combined. A knowledge of his most popular organ compositions is but a prelude; a thorough working- 
knowledge of the complete Bach is essential to every musician today. The following books in English are of prime importance. 











By Johann Nickolaus 
Forkel: 


Translated by Charles Sanford 
Terry 


6 x 9, 310 pages. Forkel’s original 
116 pages are expanded by the Trans- 
lator’s notes and comments, with 
much original matter about Bach’s 
compositions. Forkel was the first 


_ Bach biographer; the book is impor- 


tant chiefly for that reason. It is de- 
lightful for its contagious enthu- 
siasm. The many errors Forkel 
makes are pointed out and corrected 
by Terry. Price depends upon ease 
of securing a copy; not more than 
$8.00 postpaid, probably less. 


By Phillip Spitta 


Translated by Clara Bell and 
J. A. Fuller Maitland 


Three volumes, 6 x 9, 1782 pages. 
Unquestionably contains more infor- 
mation and documents than any other 
work to date, and also more detailed 
comments about the compositions of 
Bach. It is the standard reference 
work. Anyone reading and studying 
this set of books will know all there 
is to be known about Bach and the 
writing of his compositions. Any and 
all documents left by Bach or thus 
far discovered about Bach are io be 
found in these three books, to which 
all the other biographies refer; Spitta 
is the only one to give such docu- 
ments their full presentation. New 
copies still available; price $21.00 net 
postpaid, for the three books; the 
most extensive of all Bach biogra- 
phies to date. 


By Albert Schweitzer 


Translated by Ernest Newman 


Two volumes, 6 x 9, 928 pages. Be- 
cause Dr. Schweitzer is thus far the 
only eminent organist and Bach 
authority to undertake a biography 
of Bach, this work is held in high- 
est favor by many experts. Dr. 
Schweitzer gives the history of Bach, 
such little as is known about him, 
and devotes the rest of his books, as 
do all other biographers, to his own 
comments on the compositions. And 
those comments, accordingly, have 
higher value than those of the other 
biographies. For many of the docu- 
ments the Author refers the readers 
to the Spitta books. Price $12.00 
postpaid. 


By Charles Sanford 
Terry 


6 x 9, 350 pages, many illustrations. 
The newest of the biographies (pub- 
lished in 1928). The Author has 
done a great deal of original research 
work in an effort to change some of 
the former suppositions and errors 
into facts, and he finds fault with 
each -of the other biographers in 
turn; but if a single volume is to 
be relied upon for one’s knowledge 
of Bach this will unquestionably be 
the book. The Author takes less 
space to record his own opinions of 
Bach’s music and devotes more to a 
discussion of the facts of Bach’s life 
and surroundings. In turn he refers 
his readers quite freely to the Spitta 
works, though some of the docu- 
ments are reproduced in his own 
book—many of them, unfortunately, 
have not been translated out of their 
original German. Wherever a com- 
plete library of Bach is to be main- 
tained, we recommend Forkel for its 
historical value as being the first 
biography, Spitta for its complete- 
ness, Schweitzer for its peculiar 
interest because of its author’s po- 
sition as musician, and Terry as the 
latest book to date. Price $7.50 post- 
paid. 


The Music of Bach 


By Charles Sanford 
Terry 


5 x 8, 104 pages. Written to supple- 
ment the Author’s biography. It 
deals with all Bach’s compositions in 
a broad and necessarily brief man- 
ner, but is distinctly a contribution 
to Bach literature and is recom- 
mended to those who do not own the 
Spitta and Schweitzer volumes. Price 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Bach’s Organ Works 
By A. Eaglefield Hull 


5 x 8, 189 pages. Here is a hook 
worth ten times its cost. It begins 
with very brief comments on Bach, 
adds the stoplists of ten organs 
intimately connected with Bach, and 
then goes into the organ compo- 
sitions alphabetically, each one iden- 
tified by thematic excerpts, and dealt 
with in a most interesting manner. 
We must remember that while many 
things can be stated as facts, many 
other statements can at best be con- 
sidered only as opinions. However 
here is a book dealing alphabetically 
with Bach’s organ compositions in a 
way that makes it worth ten times 
its cost. Every organist should own 
a copy and often refer to it. Price 
$2.00 postpaid. 





Our readers will remember that all these books must be imported; sometimes they can be delivered immediately, but occasionally 
a delay of several weeks or a month may be experienced. T.A.O. subscribers of long standing may secure the complete catalogue on 
time-payments if desired; write for details. In reality Bach should rank as one of the Seven Wonders of the World; how he could 
accomplish all he did, and remain the sort of man he was, is a mystery no man has ever been able to explain. Of all great men of 
his time he was the greatest, irrespective of realm of activity, yet he left the fewest documents. The more we undertake a study of 
his life and of his compositions, the more admirable does his personal character become and the more astounding his accomplish 

ments in every realm of music. This advertisement is maintained as a service to T.A.O. readers. Should any new books be pro- 
duced they will be added to this page if found worthy of association with the works already listed here. 


We pay postage—cash with order—no on-approval privileges—all prices net 
Orders accepted for delivery in U.S.A. only 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


17-7-297 


Box 467-Richmond Station-S.I. | New York, N. Y. 

















Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doc. 

Louis R. DRESSLER: “Come heavenly Father from 
above,” 6p. c.s.e. G. Schirmer, 15c. A tuneful number 
that will appeal to an average congregation; of the 
prayer-anthem type, and quite a good example. 

J. R. DUANE: “Contemplation,” 4p. c. me. Elkan- 
Vogel, 12c. This might be called in faux-bourdon 
style for the melody is in the contralto for part of the 
anthem. It is in meditative mood, the contraltos sing- 
ing the melody against humming by the other voices. 
Why shouldn’t church music now and then be beauti- 
ful to listen to, just as music? Mr. Duane thinks it 
should; so do we. The notes are easy; the interpre- 
tation offers many possibilities. A practical, musical, 
melodious anthem with perfectly understandable and 
enjoyable harmonies. Any choir will enjoy doing it 
well. Its text makes it a choral invocation. Founded 
on Widor’s song, “Contemplation.” 

M. J. LUVAAS: “Now rest beneath night’s shadows,” 
8p. cu. me. Birchard, 15c. A simple, sincere melody 
handled with becoming simplicity, so that we get a 
genuinely churchly piece of music. Since the melody 
appears in the tenor in the middle section we should 
say it is treated in faux-bourdon style—that being the 
rage just now. Later some of the voices indulge in 
a little contrapuntal movement. In all it is a fine 
anthem. 

Carl F. MUELLER: “Now thanke we all our God,” 
9p. 8-p. cu. me. G. Schirmer, 16c. Founded on a 
chorale of Cruger, with the chorale first sung in 4-part 
by the women’s voices, and next by the men in unison 
against which the women sing independent parts with 
fine effect, not floridly but soberly and appropriately ; 
then we have 4-part singing for men’s voices, and 
finally on page 5 a 4-measure fugue theme in rapid 
tempo alternating between tonic and dominant har- 
monies, as fugues habitually seem to do (for any 
especially good reason?) and the anthem closes in 
chorale-style as it began. It is fine. Get it. 

William RHODES: “Got a-my soul baptized,’ in 
spiritual style, 7p. some 8-p. me. cu. Birchard, 15c. 
For that service of Negro spirituals, add this as an 
attractive prospect. Has quite enough of the true 
jazz swing for spiritual use, and some measures where 
pretty nice workmanship is needed. 

William RHODES: “Outshines the sun,’ another 
spiritual, 5p. c. me. Birchard, 12c. While we can’t 
quite see how any of these fairly violent Negro spir- 
ituals can properly be used in any church service, 
there are many who disagree; so here it is, take note 
of 1t. 

George ROSS: “Give to our God immortal praise,” 8p. 
c. me. Carl Fischer, 15c. Built on a tune from 1628, 
one that will be recognized as church property by all 
church people, and thereby the anthem becomes 
doubly effective. Praise should more and more be the 
theme of the church service; begging and the foolish 
business of offering advice to the Almighty have had 
their sway long enough. This anthem gets down to 
the happy business of raising praise, and doing it in 
grand style. By all means get it. 

Francis W. SNOW: “O sing unto the Lord a new 
song,” 14p. some 8-part. c. t. md. Gray, 20c. It’s the 
old song, sure enough, but a new-spirited setting of 
it, opening with thrilling unison theme, with the organ 
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playing its part in the complete picture. Evidently 
Boston still believes in making music musical, for this 
number has genuine inspirational values throughout, 
in addition to good workmanship. The months that 
have passed recently may have produced some sad 
hearts but they also produced some splendid anthems. 
This is one of them. 

Grace French TOOKE: “Gone are the shades of 
night,” 11p. some 8-part measures. me. Gray, ldc. A 
good anthem in the modern method of free writing 
writing for effect, not for rules. Aside from the fact 
that you can’t write organ music on two staffs, this 
accompaniment is highly commendable, for it en- 
tirely abandons the one-time a-cappella style of 
slavishly duplicating the voices. The anthem says 
something, is musical, and attractive. 


AS 
“CHURCH ANTHEM BOOK” 

Edited by WaLForp Davies and HENrRy G. LEy 
7x9, 562 pages, Oxford-Carl Fischer Inc., $2.50. In 
which we get 100 anthems, averaging 5 to 6 pages each, 
for 2%c each, and as the small boy would say, can you 
beat that? A great help will be a proper choir-rail in 
front of the singers, upon which to rest the book, as it 
weighs 36 ounces. The composers include Arcadelt, 
Arensky, Attwood 3, Bach 8, Bairstow, Bennett 3, 
Brahms 2, Byrd 3, Crotch, Davies 5, Farrant, Fellowes 
3, Gibbons*3, etc. Many of the numbers are printed 
in hymn-style on two staffs, while some are on four; all 
are included in tonic-solfa, which is fine for British 
choirs but objectionable in America—yet none the less, 
it’s not at all a bad idea to school our choirs in the art 
of concentrating so thoroughly that they do not notice 
such obstructions as the tonic-solfa markings. 

“The aim of this book has been to choose and as- 
semble 100 approved anthems, old and new, within 
one volume of convenient size for choirs.” The only 
thing a modern choirmaster in America will object to 
there is the word approved. Everything startlingly 
new and thoroughly good is almost invariably disap- 
proved by the authorities when first announced. How- 
ever, this collection is not the complete repertoire, it is 
only a part of it; therefore to be conservative is good, 
and each organist can add the finer and more original 
items to exactly fit his own ideas, for in the book he 
will find a hundred of the standard works. Of course 
there is not an American represented in the whole col- 
lection, though there are a few Russians and Germans, 
and an old Italian or two. There again it’s a blessing, 
for the purchaser is sure to be able to avoid all dupli- 
cation; on that score, we doubt if there are more than 
a dozen anthems in the book that will be found in the 
normal American library; we found by actual count 
only six, and among the six were Wesley’s beautiful 
“Lead me Lord,” Mendelssohn’s “Cast thy burden” 
and “He that shall endure.” The editors made one 
bad mistake that will be a source of trouble so long 
as the book is in use, a mistake future editors should 
avoid; the indexing is all done by number instead of 
by page, and it’s a mean job to try to find what you 
want. 

Now the crowning grace of this collection is that it 
is not padded. Numbers were selected on merit, not 
for lack of it; only too often collections of music are 
made to include pieces that are not selling, pieces 
therefore that have little merit. If financing troubles 
you, why not induce your chorus to provide one dollar 
each and then scout around in the congregation for 
donors of fifty cents each, three to each chorister? In 
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THROUGH THE INTEREST AND AID OF 


Mr. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., 


HISTORIC WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA, IS 
NOW BEING RESTORED TO ITS AU- 


THENTIC 18th CENTURY ASPECT. 





Williamsburg Baptist Church 


This new Baptist Church in Williamsburg, 
complete and modern in every detail, but con- 
forming in its colonial design to the architecture 
of the restoration project, has recently installed 
a three manual 


M. P. MOLLER Organ. 


The old Baptist Church, previously in use 
and also the possessor of a MOLLER instru- 
ment, is now being used by the restoration in- 
terests. 


The purchase of a second MOLLER organ 
by this congregation attests’ to the fact that 
MOLLER material, MOLLER mechanism and 
MOLLER tonal qualities have again proved 
their worth. 


Write to us for information, suggestions and 
specifications for your organ needs. 








FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


| 
| 
THE NAME | 
| 
| 
| 


DEAGAN 


has been a symbol of rich tone and authentic tone quality. 
Electro-Vacuum Operated Chimes, Vibra-Harps and Harp 
Celestes - factory assembled and adjusted. Consult your 
organ builder. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Ine. 


1770 Berteau Ave. Chicago 

















Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 


LAUREL E. YEAMANS 
LEO C. HOLDEN 


BRUCE H. DAVIS 
GEORGE O. LILLICH 


Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 




















Swinnen’s Pedal Cadenza 


for the opening Allegro of 
Widor’s Fifth “Symphony” 


40c. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
BOX 467 RICHMOND STATION-S. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 























INROLL TODAY 


for the Second Annual 


Church Music Institute 
CHICAGO the _ July 16-20 


Five Inspirational Days of Study 
Conference and Recreation 


























@ FOR RESERVATION ADDRESS @ 


(IORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
School of Music Evanston, IIl. 
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this way the church treasury avoids a heavy tax and 
the organist is not handicapped in the normal pur- 
chase of modern choir music. 


Men’s Voices 


C. H. PURDAY, ar. W. R. Spence: “Unto the Hills,” 
6p. cq. me. Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 12c. A smooth, 
agreeable anthem, fairly conservative in the top-tenor 
range, melodious and churchly; any chorus should be 
able to do it well. With adroit interpretive effects it 
should prove unusually effective. 


Cantatas 


A. Louis SCARMOLIN 

“Temptation on the Mount” 
Cantata, 54p. me. for chorus, with soprano and baritone 
solos, Gray, 75c. This is the work Mr. Kennedy found 
so effective with his Oakland chorus some years ago, 
furnishing complete relief from the wornout cantatas 
that have already saturated church repertoire several de- 
cades too long. It is musically interesting, more so than 
the sedate works written half a century ago, yet it is not 
difficult nor does it carry so many pages of padding be- 
tween the really good spots. Its text is also a welcome 
addition to repertoire, furnishing something for either 
the normal season or for Lent. There is plenty of work 
for the chorus, and if occasional passages are a little 
difficult for the average choir there are many other pages 
which present no difficulties. Altogether it is a fine 
cantata. 

Van Denman THOMPSON 

“Evangel of the New World” 
An oratorio, 147p. performance time 75 minutes. Pres- 
ser, $1. “Written for the celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the organization of the Methodist Church.” 
Orchestral parts may be rented from the publisher if 
anyone wants to spoil the performance by attempting too 
much. As long as music remains an art there will be 
differences of opinion and a reviewer can do little than 
describe on general lines. Mr. Thompson has already 
proved his ability to write choral music that has real 
musical interest in it and does not depend on contra- 


puntal devices to hide any lack of musical beauty; in this _ 


oratorio he has the whole world of possibilities at his 
disposal and has produced a work that merits the ex- 
amination of every Methodist organist with a chorus and 
a program of musicales before him each season. Buy a 
copy and examine it thoroughly; a conscientious pro- 
gram-maker (not to mention also economist) would 
spend many hours of many weeks in a close examination 
of such a work before consenting to spend half a hun- 
dred dollars on it and as many choir hours. It looks 
more than worth all it will cost, for it is not written to 
glorify a composer as much as to help perpetuate the 
other fine specialized addition to contemporary church 
memory of the Methodists. And thus we have an- 
other fine specialized addition to coiitemporary church 
repertoire. 
W. R. VORIS 
“Redeeming Love” 

Cantata, 60p. performance-time 45 minutes. Gray, 75c. 
For Lent. Any reader who wonders why music maga- 
zines cannot consider it important news when his choir 
has given Stainer’s “Crucifixion” for the millionth time 
is advised to throw out all the wornout cantatas and buy 
this one for a starter, and see if its performance is not 
classified as a more interesting event in the world of 
church music. Mr. Voris writes music that fits our day 





and age, not to mention also our choirs and congre- 
gations. There are many beautiful passages, as well as 
an occasional passage that won’t sound as beautiful as 
intended because choirs can’t sing unusual harmonies and 
make them sound correctly agreeable; yet in the main, 
this, like several other cantatas mentioned in these pages 
this season, has real merit, much more merit than it needs 
to earn the recommendation it is hereby given. 





PRINCIPLES OF HARMONIC ANALYSIS 
WALTER PISTON 
7 x 10, 90 pages, cloth-bound, E. C. Schirmer, $2.00. 
After two pages of introduction the Author begins the 
first part of the real work of the book, by showing two 
tonic chords, major and minor, and then marking them 
where they occur in four measures of Mozart; the chord 
of the seventh is then shown, and again marked in three 
Handel measures. This process continues for 47 pages 
till all chords have been illustrated and discovered in 
practical use. This makes an interesting and practical 
study of harmony. Then follow 36 pages in which ten 
compositions are reproduced and all the chords and other 
details (as discussed in the first 47 pages) are indicated 
where found in these ten compositions. It would seem 
to be both an excellent and an entertaining way to study 
harmony. 
SECRET OF SELLING YOURSELF 
Bert HILLYER 

5x8, 16 pages, mimeographed, Hillyer Co., River Forest, 
Ill., 25c. A pamphlet of “practical plans and methods 
for getting the position you want,” says the title-page. 
A great deal of sound and practical advice on how to go 
after a job when you want one. 


STEPHEN FOSTER 

Joun TASKER Howarp 
6x9, 445 pages, cloth-bound, illustrated, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York, $3.50. There are those in every 
realm, artistic, scientific, professional, who are quite con- 
tent to remain totally ignorant of a great many things, 
and there are those who take delight in being well- 
informed about everything of importance in their realm, 
even though realizing the uselessness of a great deal of 
such information. In Pittsburgh they are planning a 
Stephen Foster Memorial Building, of which these pages 
have frequently spoken. But perhaps the most unique 
and valuable enterprise is Foster Hall and its intensely 
practical activities originated by, carried on by, and paid 
for in full by Mr. Josiah Kirby Lilly—and again these 
pages have made frequent mention of Mr. Lilly’s work. 

Mr. Lilly has devoted unlimited means to tracking 
down everything pertaining to Foster, and Mr. Howard 
had Mr. Lilly’s hearty cooperation in the production of 
this biography. Having thus at his command more data 
than any prior biographer, Mr. Howard has produced a 
more authoritative and complete book, a book we believe 
is to remain the standard authority on Foster. 

It is delightfully written, yet not degenerating into one 
of these author-glorifying books; it sticks to its job of 
glorifying, merely by adequately. protraying, its subject. 
Is any organist interested in Stephen Foster? Those are 
who know their history and realize that Foster’s name 
will still be known and some of his tunes sung in 2934. 
Here’s a fine book for summer reading; you can take 
time to thoroughly enjoy it then. 
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Books Endorsed for the Organist 





Dictionary 


of Organ Stops 
by J. I. Wedgwood 


6x9, 190 pages, illustrated, $3.25. The 
old classic, first published in 1905 and 
still the favorite of many. Should be 
in every library; some unique and splen- 
did illustrations. 


Organ Stops 


by George Ashdown Audsley 


6x9, 204 pages, illustrated, $2.50. A 
masterpiece and the most complete and 
authoritative dictionary of organ regis- 
ters ever published; everything from 
Acuta to Zinken; authoritative spelling 
traced back to derivations. 


Modern Organ Stops 


by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 

8x10, 112 pages, illustrated, $2.75. The 
third of the perfect trio of books on or- 
gan registers. Wedgwood’s was pub- 
lished in 1905, Audsley’s in 1921, and 
Bonavia-Hunt’s in 1923 setting forth the 
British viewpoint and practise. The 
Author is noted in England as an inde- 
pendent voicer; his book is therefore 
doubly valuable for its voicing sug- 
gestions. 


Contemporary 


American Organ 
by Wm. H. Barnes, Mus. Doc. 


7x10, 341 pages, profusely illustrated, 
$2.50. The mechanics of the modern 
organ, “amazingly comprehensive,” no 
other book in the world with so much 
detailed information on modern organ 
action. 


The Electric Organ 
by Reginald Whitworth 


7x10, 199 pages, 100 illustrations, $6.50. 
A complete picture of modern organ 
action as known in British organ-build- 
ing, with superbly clear drawings 
minutely explained. Invaluable in show- 
ing how a modern organ works. 


Cinema and 


Theater Organ 
by Reginald Whitworth 


On order only; not carried in stock. 
7x10, 112 pages, illustrated, $3.15. Sup- 
plementing the Author’s Electric Organ 
and giving clearly-explained drawings 
of electric actions complete as developed 
most efficiently in theater use; console 
diagrams; some famous stoplists. If 
you want to know how electric action 
works, get this book. 


The books listed on this page are presented here because the Editors 
and Reviewers of T. A. O. consider them worth many times their 
cost. They are an indispensable asset to the library of every profes- 


sional organist. 


The Church Organ 


by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 

7x8, 108 pages, illustrated, $2.00 Rich 
mine of information on voicing, scales, 
tuning, Diapason chorus, and how tone 
quality may be changed by details of 
voicing and variations in languid and 
mouth-treatment, etc. Superb for seri- 
ous student of organ. 


The Modern Organ 


by Ernest M. Skinner 


7xII, 48 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 
A master-builder deals with a few of 
the elements that make organs artistic, 
includes drawings to give the reader a 
nut-shell grasp of the whole organ, and 
writes a book no professional organist 
can afford to miss. 


Temple of Tone 
by George Ashdown Audsley 


7x10, 262 pages, $5.00. The tonal ideas 
of the world’s greatest authority on the 
organ; sums up all tonal ideas from the 
Author’s former writings; published 
posthumously; appendix contains ex- 
tensive biographical sketch of the 
Author. 


Organ in France 
by Wallace Goodrich 


6x9, 165 pages, illustrated, $3.00. De- 
lightful, informative, a study of French 
organs and literature, 17 famous Paris 
specifications, glossary of French terms, 
suggestions for playing French music 
on American organs. Splendid for or- 
ganists of every class. 


House of God 


by Ernest H. Short 


7x10, 340 pages, profusely illustrated, 
$7.50. A poor title for a splendid book. 
Not religious but historical, telling the 
full development of church structures 
from the primitive cluster of sticks in 
the forest to the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York City. An en- 
cyclopedia of church buildings. 


Binder for T.A.O. 


$2.50, U. S. A. only. Holds 12 copies, 
artistic, durable, a permanent binder we 
are proud of and will be able to supply 
continuously; an ornament to any 
library; preserves your magazines for 
ready reference. 


Choral Technique 


and Interpretation 


by Henry Coward 

6x8, 321 pages, $3.75. The finest book 
ever published for choirmasters. “There 
is no padding or mere theorizing . . . 
Everything is the outcome of living ex- 
perience, and has stood the test of many 
years’ trial.” Of tremendous practical 
use to young choirmasters. 


How to Build 


a Chamber Organ 
by H. F. Milne 


5x7, 169 pages, profusely illustrated, 
2.35. Best book available on its sub- 
ject; tells how to lay out scales, make 
the pipes, do the voicing and tuning, 
make all the action, and in fact build a 
complete tracker-action chamber organ 
and do a very satisfactory job of it. 
An excellent book by which to learn 
about organ-building principles. 


Fugue Writing 
by A. Madeley Richardson 


6x9, 90 pages, profusely illustrated, $1.50. 
A most attractive informative, and com- 
plete exposition of all the elements of a 
fugue, written to give the student a bet- 
ter understanding of fugues and enable 
him to write fugues for himself. 


Seventy-nine 


Chorales 


by Marcel Dupre 

9x12, 97 pages, $5.00. “Preparatory to 
the study of the Bach Choralpreludes 
and based on the melodies of the old 
Chorales used by Bach.” A wonderful 
way for the serious student to approach 
the mastery of the Bach Choralpreludes. 
Splendid study material; superb for 
those who want to learn how to make 
the chorale melodies stand out as they 
should musically in the Bach master- 
pieces. 


Appointment Book 


4x6, 416 pages, $1.50. Utmost con- 
venience and economy, arranged for 
quarter-hour appointments, one page to 
a day, seven pages followed by a blank 
for each week, begin any day, interrupt 
at will, and resume without loss of a 
page; undated, lay out your own dating; 
telephone directory with space for 200 
entries; nicely bound. 


We pay postage—cash with order—no on-approval privileges—all prices net 
Orders accepted for delivery in U.S.A. only 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. Box .467 Richmond Station S.1. 


New York, N. Y. 
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.s0s4 SUGGESTION.... 

We think a splendid plan would be for every organist to 
buy single specimen copies of all anthems that seem likely 
to be useful to him sooner or later, basing his purchases 
on what a reviewer says, or what he sees on the pro- 
grams of other organists; it would cost the church but 
little, yet it would provide ultimately an extensive refer- 
ence library of select works which could be inspected at 
any time and added to the repertoire whenever desired. 
Much better to buy single specimen copies of forty an- 
thems some of which are certain to be splendid, than to 
buy forty copies of one anthem which may prove after 
all, in spite of a reviewer's most conscientious efforts, 
useless to the individual purchaser. 


42 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL: Bells of St. Anne 

This composition is one of the St. Lawrence River 
Sketches musically depicting the composer’s impressions 
on his visit to the Canadian river. St. Anne de Beaupre 
is a famous shrine, visited yearly by thousands seeking 
relief from their ills. The notes assigned to the chimes 
are identical with those of the bells of the church. The 
program of the composition is given by Dr. Russell as 
follows: The chimes of St. Anne, gathering of the faith- 
ful, chanting of the choir “Bonne St. Anne, prier pour 
nous” (Good St. Anne, pray for us) the procession, the 
miracle, benediction, bells in  distance.—Dr. Caspar 
Kocu. 


New Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus.Doc. 

The most important publication for the organ since the 
Sowerby ‘Symphony’ is the new Sonata by Herbert 
Howells (hn.) It is a difficult work to discuss owing 
to its structural freedom and diversity of thematic ma- 
terial. I cannot help but feel a sort of kinship to the 
Sowerby work. Certainly the two have much in common 
and in this day and age when composers are expected to 
be more or less influenced by such composers as Dupre, 
Vierne, Karg-Elert, and company, it is interesting to find 
an American and an Englishman striking out new paths. 
This work of some 36 pages is difficult and demands a 
first-class instrument and an intelligent and interested 
listener. Even then, only repeated performances can 
bring out the beauty of much of this splendidly resound- 
ing diatonic music. I find the slow movement particu- 
larly beautiful; every bar of its six pages has something 
to say. The magnificent climax on page 20 is one of 
the finest bits in the whole work. The last movement, 
suggestive in some ways of a toccata, is free and rhapso- 
dical in style, with vivid splashes of harmonic color. A 
really stunning piece of writing that fairly grips the lis- 
tener. I do not believe the work will become popular 
in the accepted sense of the word but I do hope that our 
leading recitalists will give it repeated hearings. Without 
doubt it is equal to anything that has come from abroad 
for a decade or more; the composer, one of England’s 
leaders, deserves respect and interest. 

Of perhaps more interest to the average organist are 
the Modern Recital Pieces in five volumes published by 
Ashdown. I reviewed the first two of these books some 
time ago; books three, four, and five have just come to 
hand. Book Three contains among its twelve pieces a 
charming Even Song by Ernest AUSTIN, an easy ar- 
rangement of the lovely Andantino from TCHAIKOW- 
SKY’S Fourth Symphony, an effective Fanfare by H. 
F. NICHOLLS, and other pieces by Faulkes, Fricker, 








Rowley, Cui, Wolstenholme, etc. Book Four has in it 
the FRANCK Adagio, a Petit Caprice by REGER, and 
some easy and playable numbers by Clustsam, Hol- 
brooke, Ronald, Bunning, etc. Book Five has a playable 
arrangement of the Scherzo from Tchaikowsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, a very effective arrangement of the WAG- 
NER Prize Song, and pieces by Parry, Bantock, 
Paderewski, Arensky, etc. All these books are useful 
for church and contain music that can be played on a 
modest instrument with very little practise. 

Richard Keys BIGGS: “Mass: Veni Creator Spiritus,” 
21p. me. Cary. Here is a good setting of the mass, 
composed by an American organist, published in London. 
It evidences the first essential of churchliness and sin- 
cerity, has Latin text of course, and will make a worthy 
addition to every Catholic choir’s repertoire. Can be 
obtained from Schuberth. 

“Junior Anthem Book,” edited by R. Spaulding 
Stoughton: 94p. Ditson, 75c. Six pieces in 2-part, 
eight in 3-part, and ten in 4-part. Many wellknown an- 
thems are included—Ivanoff’s “Bless the Lord” 2-p., 
Gounod’s “There is a green hill” 2-p., Beethoven’s 
“Heavens are declaring” 3-p., Mozart’s “Jesu Word of 
God” 3-p., a version of the contrast theme from Sibelius’ 
Finlandia in 3-part for those whose conscience permits 
them to introduce concert music in such arrangements 
into the church service, Foster’s “O for a closer walk” 
3-p., a waltz or two for congregations that still like them. 
Farrant’s “Lord for Thy tender mercies’ sake” 4-part 
for congregations that want real church music, etc. etc. 
Altogether a collection the organist of a junior choir will 
want to inspect and no doubt purchase—24 pieces at 3c 
each is a bargain. 


Calendar 
For Program-Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 
sas se LE. sss 
Frank H. Colby born, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Peace between U. S. and Britain, 1783. 
Grieg died, 1907. 
F. Flaxington Harker born, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Edward F. Johnston died, 1919. 
Harry Brooks Day born, New Market, N. H., 
1858. 
5. Walter C. Gale born, Cambridge, Mass. 
5. Meyerbeer born, Berlin, 1791. 
6. Lafayette born, 1757. 
8. Dvorak born, Muhlhausen, 1841. 
9. Edwin H. Lemare born, Isle of Wight, Eng., 1865. 
10. Percy Fletcher died, London, Eng., 1932. 
11. Louis Adolphe Coerne died, 1922. 
11. Alfred Hollins born, Hull, Eng., 1865. 
11. George C. Martin born, Lambourn, Eng., 1844. 
13. George Henry Day born, New York, N. Y. 
13. Alfred R. Gaul died, 1913. 
13. Frank L. Sealy born, Newark, N. J. 
14. Edward Shippen Barnes born, Seabright, N. J. 
15. Horatio Parker born, Auburndale, Mass., 1863. 
16. Richard Keys Biggs born, Glendale, Ohio. 
16. Frederick Stevenson born, Newark, Eng., 1845. 
1%. Karl Ludwig Thiele died, 1848. 
23. A. Walter Kramer born, New York, N. Y. 
23. First day of Autumn. 
25. Leon Boellmann born, Ensisheim, 1862. 
25. J. Varley Roberts born, Leeds, Eng., 1841. 
27. Cyril Scott born, Oxten, Eng., 1879. 
29. Charles Henry Doersam born, Scranton, Pa. 
30. C. V. Stanford born, Dublin, Ireland, 1852. 
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Religious Significance of Bach’s Music 











The Three Foundations upon Which Bach Based both His Life and His Music 


“Intense Inwardness--Sanctified Naivete--Indestructible Joy” 
By DR. JOSEPH SITTLER* 


aN A LECTURE delivered many 
years ago, I think before the Acad- 
emby of Letters of the French Re- 
public, Buffon gave himself to a 
discussion of style in prose writ- 
ing. Style he defined as that il- 
lusive, imponderable, unsystema- 
tizable quality in the work of a 
writer that gives it its individual 
flavor. In a summation of his 
lecture, he gave that terse sentence 


A Se) ’ y wr vie) . . e 
AK Mes which has become axiomatic: 


Ce at 


“Style,” he wrote, “is the man him- 
self.” But immediately, in order to modify his words 
so that he should not seem to give his authority to 
those who hold that art is only a glorified and intense 
personal expression, he went on to say that despite the 
fact that style is the man himself, it is something 
vastly more than the man: it is the man gifted with 
exquisite subjectivity using that gift, not to exploit 
himself, his moods, thoughts, feelings—but using that 
gift to reflect that which is supra-personal—objective 
if you please. 

He leads us to this paradox then, a paradox which 
in my judgment lies at the heart of all grand art: that 
style is intensely personal, but that it is at the same 
time not limited to the person; that style is subjec- 
tively conditioned, but is always objectively projected. 
He calls our attention to the masters—Dante, Goethe, 
and Shakespeare—emphasizes the inimitable personal 
quality of the work of each, and then enforces the 
paradox when he adds that their works were never- 


“Seraphically free 
From taint of personality.” 

I think it is the recognition of this paradox as 
fundamentally illustrated in the work of Bach that has 
—N O T E— 

*Dr. Sittler’s analysis was prepared as 1n introduction 
to the complete-Bach series of recitals given last sea- 
son by Mr. Arthur W. Quimby in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, and is herewith re- 
produced by courtesy of the Museum. 


made the man to some of us an intriguing, sometimes 
an exasperating mystery. The task of uncovering and 
naming this mysterious quality in the work of Bach 
is not lessened, as we might suppose, but rather made 
more difficult by the fact that Bach wrote in a short 
and formal idiom. We run up a blind alley, in our 
study of Bach, if we look for the secret of his unique 
speech in startling and radical innovations in form. In 
this he resembles Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s great- 
ness eludes us in like manner. The dramatic form 
was no invention of his; his plots are not new crea- 
tions—in nearly every instance they may be traced to 
another and more ancient source. The blank verse had 
been perfected by Spencer before he wrote, the char- 
acteristic iambic pentameter was as old as English 
poetry; the sonnet had been marvelously refined by 
old Petrarch. “But,” as Sir Arthur Quiller loved to 
remark, “there he stands quite within the form, living 
in a house of his ancestors, yet gloriously and in- 
dubitably himself.” 

So it is with Bach. We have heard repeatedly of 
the additions, variations, permanent contributions he 
made to the renewed musical form of the seventeenth- 
and eighteenth- century music, but the fact remains 
that the dominant characteristic of his work had been 
crystallized during the one hundred years preceeding 
his work. I cannot speak of this exhaustively, because 
I have not the knowledge, but the preceeding work of 
Pachelbel, the German; and Buxtehude, the Dane, are 
the most notable examples. 

Nor do we get a satisfactory answer in our search 
for the style, the abiding youthfulness and potency 
of the man’s work, in the bare melodic content of his 
work. This is particularly so in the choralpreludes 
and the cantatas. In both, he drew heavily and in- 
cessantly upon the musical religious heritage of his 
time. A cursory glance at our own hymn-book, typi- 
cal of the Lutheran hymnology of present times, and 
I find more than a score of hymns, preludes for which 
have been written by Bach, which owe their origin to 
the hymnists, many of them unknown, who preceeded 
him. Many of them are from the three folk-Gesang- 
buchen, Leipzig, Nuremberg, and that of Valentino 
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Shumann. The melodies, many of them carry such 
names as Vulpius, 1609; Johannes Cruger, 1656; 
Johann Walther, 1524 (a contemporary of Luther) ; 
Gesius, 1605 (an adapter of folk-songs—the writer of a 
hymn to which Croce gave an exquisite harmonization 
“Q) Welt, Ich muss dich Lassen’); Philip Nicolai, 
1599, whom we remember in connection with the 
chorale “Wie sch6n Leuchtet der Morgenstern,” and 
also the great “Wachet Auf’—a melody upon which 
Bach wrote several preludes, and made the summa- 
tion chorale of one of the greatest of his cantatas. One 
could also mention in this rich inheritance Klug’s 
Giestliche Lieder, published in 1543, in which is the 
chorale, “Erholt uns, Herr, liei Devon Wort.” 

Leaving, now, any further words about Bach’s debt 
to the past in musical form and content, I want to go 
on to speak about the religious heritage of the man 
himself and of his times. It is only in this field, for I 
am no musician, that I can hope to be of service in 
helping our understanding of the meaning of Bach’s 
work. And I am profoundly convinced that it is there 
that we must go really to get near spiritual under- 
standing of him. 

Not because ministers habitually grind everything 
they may into three parts but because I seem to find 
that number of terms adequate, I want to speak of 
three features of the religious temper of Bach’s times 
which in my judgment are clearly exemplified in his 
work. 

The first is the quality of intense and sincere in- 
wardness. There can be no doubt that German Chris- 
tianity after the Reformation. accented to a degree un- 
precedented in Christendom the deeply subjective, the 
inner motive of faith, accented to an extent unknown 
in the scholastic middle ages the centrality of con- 
science. It spoke in the sermons of Luther in the folk- 
religious expression of the time, the prayer, the songs, 
the very atmosphere of worship. 

Nor was this confined to the new Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Catholic Christianity in its counter-reforma- 
tion of the seventeenth century manifested the same 
profound inwardness. Christian faith becomes less 
legal, outward, and philosophical, a strong reaction 
from the scholastic theological formulation, often so 
cold and barren, and took on the warmth, the intimacy, 
the humaneness of a glowing personal relationship. 
This new intimacy centered around the person of 
Christ and The Christ of the Middle Ages, an unbend- 
ing, a stern and righteous potentate, was appropriated 
by the inward spirit of the time as the Savior who 
loves, seeks, blesses. To the remote Christ of the 
theologies was added the winsome and appealing 
Jesus of the Gospels. 

A comparison of the music itself seems better than 
any words to bring this transformation into striking 
clearness. It is this mood, affectionate, trusting, ador- 
ing that moves through Bach’s Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring. And it is unmistakably clear in the mood 
of reverent confidence and truthful love that marks the 
great chorale, Jesu, Meine Freude. 


This quality of humanness in Jesus, the object of 
faith, was the center of Bach’s personal devotional life. 
In his letters to his children, his singularly rich home 
life, and most of all in his Passion music it is very 
clear. One has only to think of the chorales in the 
“Matthew Passion,” or of the duet in the crucifixion 
section. Here is an expression of a personal and heart- 
breaking tragedy—so close, so spiritually poignant 
that all forensics, all music-drama, all pyrotechnics are 
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cast aside, and the story of the desolation of Calvary 
is carried in the sombre, inexpressably lovely, “O 
haupt, voll Blut and Wunden!” and in his “Requiem,” 
Verdi has his sopranos shriek, to heaven and convey 
the meaning by over-dressing it. Bach, with a clear- 
er spiritual understanding, knowing that great griefs 
and final tragedies ill become much speaking, lays 
bare the holy awfulness of the scene by the singlest, 
quietest moment in the whole work. He takes, as it 
were, himself clean out of the picture and leaves us 
only a reverberating memory of desolation, carried in 
chords, which to us have always appeared as notes 
with bowed heads. 

The second quality of the religious tempo of the 
times, and one which was vital in the large Bach 
household itself, was a religious quality of—shall we 
call it sanctified naivete? It is best illustrated in the 
choralpreludes in the chorale “Von Himmel hoch da 
komm Ich her.” The origin of the melody is interest- 


ing. It was a familiar secular tune with secular words - 


current at the time of Luther. Luther is reported to 
have remarked that he saw no reason why the devil 
should have all the pretty tunes—whereupon he pro- 
ceeded to write for it the familiar Christmas hymn, 
“From Heaven above to Earth I come.” In this 
chorale as in many others of the Christmas and Ad- 
vent season, we see reflected this quality of reverent 
familiarity, of humanness, the peculiar German-Chris- 
tian affection for the Christ-child, which still closely 
forms so large a part of our Christmas feeling. In the 
Italian art of the renaissance there are hundreds of 
representations of the Virgin and Child. But the 
Child seldom looks like a child, he is rather a small 
edition of God the King. In the wood-cuts of Rudolf 
Shoffer who lived about this time we see the same new 
element that entered the German religious music. The 
child looks like a baby, the music of the season has a 
childlike, glad, naivelilt to it. 

I have always marvelled at the synthesis that Bach 
achieves in his Christmas music. Christmas is a birth- 
day and is hence happy and joyful. But it is also the 
birthday of the Son of God, and hence must partake of 
the reverence, the restraint and the exaltation that 
were in that person. The German Christmas music 
speaks of a child—but in the attitude of that speech 
never forgets that that child is the Child of God. To 
express this double fact is to essay a delicate touch. 
There must be lightness of touch without frivolity, 
familiarity without loss of reverence, intimate affec- 
tion without banality. A great deal of the vicious 
tripe that we use in our churches is an artistic abom- 
ination and a religious superficiality because these two 
factors are not carried in their proper and nice relation- 
ship. In contrast to them the reverent mind finds rich 
meaning in Bach’s Advent and Christmas music. 
There is about it a childlike, youthful and singing 
loveliness, yet it never loses the majesty and trans- 
cendence of the subject. 

In the third quality of the religious temper of the 
times and of the man Bach, I think we come as near 
to the heart of the man himself out of which flowed 
this music, as we can come. In his great work, “The 
Decline of the West,’ Oswald Spengler tells us that 
all reconstructions of other times and other men are 
hopeless. Feelings, thoughts, moods, motivations, the 
very weltanschaung of other times are forever in their 
last secret essence closed to us. And I think that is 
true, life changes its facial expression with changing 
cultures, and significant expressions of one time are 
always more or less veiled to another. 
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Despite all our research, and despite all our pointed 
efforts at understanding, the past can by us be seen 
only through a glass—darkly. But we can, we must, 
make the attempt. It seems to me that a man’s artis- 
tic productions, if his art be serious and gravely done, 
cannot be reduced to factors, subjected to meticulous 
analysis, and labeled this or that. In its full sense 
we must see it as the reaction of a man’s spirit toward, 
or an attitude of man’s spirit before, all Reality. 

If that is true then we can find some broad and gen- 
eral terms whereby to differentiate between the spirits 
of different musical artists, and out of these differ- 
ences glimpse the main secret. One may react to 
life in multitudinous ways. But of one spirit life may 
evoke defiance, out of another defeat, and of another 
hope, out of another faith, out of another an attitude 
of Epicurean indifference. The characteristic reaction 
of each will touch and mark with its seal every feature 
of one’s life. Despite much in the music of Beethoven, 
for instance, that is joyous, meditative and genial, 
there still gleams the clenched-fist attitude of defiance. 
How different with Mozart, who would not brood, 
would not fight with the ultimate forces of good and 
evil, but who adorned in music of lace-like grace his 
own reaction of sheer joy in living. 

By his own confession one knows that the deepest 
thing in Bach was his Christian faith. I do not mean 
that it was what one so often terms faith—a cold ac- 
ceptance of intellectual statements, a passive accept- 
ance of honored beliefs. Faith was for him a deep 


spiritual “Yes” to the fact and presence of God—over 
against all the disappointments, the evils, the out- 
ward and inward forces of actual life which shouted 
“No” to the faithful soul. He kept his inner sweet- 
ness, even in the exasperating Thomas Schule, because 
of a profound trust that God understood, God cared, 
and that finally God was the One before whom he 
wrote and played. As a corollary of this trust he had, 
and put into his music, a temper of indestructible joy 
—joy that is a spiritual quality, and not mere happi- 
ness which may be a result of fortunate circumstance. 

In a hymn of his day to which he wrote one of his 
last preludes are lines which come close to his per- 
sonal life: 


“Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress. 
Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed 
With joy shall I lift up my head.” 


There, I think, is the deepest thing in Bach. It is 
an attitude neither of defiance, defeat nor indifference, 
but of glad acceptance of life, and acceptance made 
both possible and joyful by faith. 

There is one chorale which I think is wonderfully 
revealing of the man’s spirit. It is somber, yet joy- 
ful—the deepest sense; it is humble and reverent, yet 
confident and manly; it is the chorale, “Schmucke 
Dich, O Liebe Seele.” If you will play it, think you 
will understand better what is meant by the quality 
of acceptance in the work of Bach. 


Widor’s Organ ‘Symphonies’ 


A Series of Analytical Essays for Those Who Would be Composers or Who 
Would Better Understand and Interpret Their Works 


By T. CARL 


‘SYMPHONY’ NO. 5: ALLEGRO VIVACE 
aoe SET OF exceptionally originally 
Pure 2s eoS Pie Ceudaad 

PCT Yd ON a conceived and treated variations on 

¥) AMER CANA a compact theme of readily per- 

lbs ORGANIST RS ceived harmonic logic. Note the 

fy introductory chord on the fourth 

beat; it is a gay deceiver, for one’s 

key impression (owing to the 

rhythm) starts from the following 

chord and by the time four meas- 

ures are played one is much at sea. 

q §6It is very businesslike up to the 

-) first variation. From there on it 

is a series of mechanical surprises. 

The great-stretch theory is here exemplified and his 

ingenuity is without bounds. A few braces of unin- 

spired and irrelevant matter on page 144 is about all 

there is to cavil at. The sparks fly from innumerable 

points, the climaxes are enormous, the unities kept, 

and all in all this is what may truly be called, in com- 
mon parlance, a stunner! 

On page 152, brace 2, there is a glorious passage. 
It is merely a free transposition of the main theme. 
The melodic thread on page 144, brace 5, is creeping 
up, up, up until it almost touches the wooden strip at 
the keyboard’s end. 

Pages 146 and 147 are amazingly clever. Easy to 
analyze with the eye, but evasive to the ear. Page 
148 at piu lento is reminiscent of the English school. 

Even the thin parts, on page 152, are strong. 
Widor’s elaborative genius is limitless. The way he 


WHITMER 


mixes the papers of blue and white in this movement 
produces an effervescence that is hair-raising 

On page 154, brace 2, he wishes, apparently, the 
hands to come to the Great Organ on the fourth beat 
of the second measure; but the effect is much more 
convincing to come down on count four of the next 
measure, having of course previously coupled Pedal 
to full Great. 

2. Allegro Cantabile: A great favorite because of 
its sprightliness and melody. Its rhythm is captivat- 
ing from start to finish. The subtle changes of man- 
ner required in the touching of the keys in various 
parts of its accompaniment is very difficult and more 
entrancing. Pages 162 and 163 flavor of open air and 
lots of sunrays. It is naive and lovely. The next por- 
tion is transitory, but the alternation of the motive on 
braces 3, 4 and 5 at 3d measures is worthy of exami- 
nation, for the details of this Frenchman’s work are 
most interesting. He has all of the proverbial French 
liking of the delicate coupled with a breadth of bold- 
ness, ‘possessed by no fellow organ-writer. 

Whenever he indulges in matter such as is in the 
Coda we feel the mortal in the man. 

3. Andantino Quasi Allegretto: Opens with a 
Pedal theme a fifteenth in stature even if not exceed- 
ing fair to look upon. It is repetitive and uninspired, 
yet bold and thoroughly convincing. The prime and 
its octave are the substance of his basal figure. This 
same figure—as it is used in the middle part—is quite 
suggestive of St. Vitus! Page 172 depends almost 
entirely upon the registration used. It has little of 
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thought for two braces. The climax passage (page 
173, brace 1, and also the subsequent transposition) 
depends in reality upon the second inversion of a sec- 
ondary-seventh chord, although the original position 
is used on count one (as page 173, brace 1, measure 
4), and the intention evidently is a suggested effect of 
the original position over to the 2nd and 3rd counts, in 
the same way as passages in piano music which cannot 
be stretched are written so that the effect of the chord 
on the accent is suggested in the succeeding counts. 

This movement is made up, to a great degree, of 
trite sayings Widorized. It is ordinary, but does not 
sound so. The returning theme on page 175, brace 4 
(et seq. is, by virtue of its enhancement, very lovely. 
This movement brings to mind a little truth, viz., that 
the effect of a composition is not of necessity in direct 
relation to the (from an intellectual standpoint) qual- 
ity of the material used. 

4. Adagio: But turn this—and the next movement 
—upside down or inside out, and the real Widor re- 
mains. Simple, unaffected, and unspoiled as it is, 
freely canonic and intelligently worked out as is self- 
evident ; one can scarcely find a more fitting example 
of what can be done by the intelligence if the inspira- 
tion is present, and by inspiration if the intelligence is 
guide and director. Page 179, brace 1, measure 3, is 
a dominant reentrance that is irresistible. Notice the 
medium position on the keyboard. It is a triumph in 
that respect alone. 

The pedal style at end is an old friend by this time. 
The mixed scale in the right foot is evidently an inten- 
tion and “formed to fit,” yet it has all the effect of a 
direct inspiration. 

5. Toccata: Streaks, strokes, comet-tails, and 
scintillations! It is essentially elaborative, for con- 
structionally it is very simple. To my mind this is 
the best exemplification of what a Toccata should be, 
viz., simply structured and essentially sensuously and 
intellectually elaborated. Of many climaxes the one 
on page 186, brace 5, is, considering the simplicity of 
the means used for attaining it, the highest. A child 
can understand that effected by a simple explanation. 

The compass on this second measure is (if full regis- 
tration be used) a full nine octaves. And then to have 
these nine octaves parade for three measures is as if 
all the tallest and thinnest trees in a forest were to 
uproot themselves and process out into the open plain! 
It is a tremendous effect gained by a simple manipula- 
tion of material. The weak portion—weak because it 
lacks climax (an old fault)—is the last half page. 

One of his fine points is found on page 183, brace 4 
(et seq.), where he pops suddenly onto a 4-3 chord 
with the tonic as melody, when it is least expected. 


‘SYMPHONY’ NO. 6: ALLEGRO 


The stately rhythm and compact character of this 
theme brings to mind the first movement theme of 
No. 5. The ponderous pedal machinery moves up and 
down with great strokes, and on the 3d brace, 5th 
measure, where the pedal has jumped from the upper 
E-flat back to F-sharp it fairly groans, and its mighty 
descending arm seems as if it would be crushed by its 
own weight. But it goes on and on! The Recitative 
on page 191 palpably presents the compliments of the 
fiery guest to come, which guest is a shade of Chopin’s 
B-flat-minor Sonata (Finale). 

The various parts following this are the all very- 
alive ghosts of the main theme; all costumed, some 
bearing burdens and some being carried; a few, al- 
though costumed, do seem dressed in gauze somewhat 
too thin for the climate. But then these offset the 
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sartorial exuberance of the rest. For variety of 
striking rhythms this is unexcelled. In fact it is a 
veritable allspice. The invention displayed is remark- 
able. For transformation scenes this movement car- 
ries the banner. It hangs together in spite of all. Its 
impetuosity is alarming to the executant. It is a grand 
onsweeping ocean wave. The last page of this (page 
203) and the last page of the corresponding movement 
in the fifth betray a love for the detachment of har- 
monic groups in order to outline distinctly some main 
melody. (One finds the same device elsewhere, as in 
the Finale of No. 7). 


2. Adagio: Wiidor accumulates inspired beauty as 
he proceeds. This is one of the rare movements where 
each note is of definite importance. Our subject does 
not belong to the class of writers who worship ten 
notes as so many divinities and who consider it sac- 
rilege to put them to tonally sensuous uses. Rather 
does he fill up the bowl of sensuous tone to -the full. 


This always implies that many notes have their in-. 


dividualities destroyed and hence serve but a purpose 
of filling and spacing. 

Here is one of those examples where absolute beauty 
is the direct result of the interaction of rhythmic, 
melodic and harmonic forces. The rhythm is a study 
in itself. The interpolated recitatives are suggestive 
of the tendency of instrumentalism toward vocalism. 
(But sometimes one feels like saying of an instru- 
mental recitative very much the same as we say of an 
intelligent dog: “It can do all but talk! Only it 
doesn’t.”) The few measures of coda will be recog- 
nized in their general make-up as another application 
of the previously spoken of coda-style. 


3. Intermezzo: A scherzo-like sketch in which we 
plainly hear romping a band of booted spirits with 
nail-driven heels. It has, and most unfortunately, a 
comparatively uninspired driveling at canonic work 
in the second part. I say comparatively, observe! 

Everything else is wonderful. Of course its basis 
is one of simple construction and hence its great 
power. For if a complex basis is highly elaborated 
and that elaboration ornamented, the ear does not 
readily accept the tonal intention. 


4. Cantabile: Widor is very sensitive to the 
subtlest tints and shades, as the often very minute 
changes in detail indicate. Not that this is a very 
highly-colored movement, but on page 220 are a few 
chromatically melodic changes which briefly indicate 
this dry-color instinct. (Somehow I have always felt 
that no one ever can imagine Widor’s colorings as 
wet. It is somewhat harder.) The usual running ac- 
companiment is seen on the reentrance of the theme. 

It is probably a fancy, but on page 221, brace 2, 
measures 1, 2, 3 and 4 in the pedal, I see the motive 
of the original melody in augmentation and by con- 
trary motion. 

The Coda is well interwoven and the leaving of the 
6-4 chords in mid-air (page 223, brace 4, measures 8 
and 9) is charming. 


5. Finale: The formation of a theme out of double 
up to sextuple motive repetitions is a very modern 
characteristic. This movement—and naturally so—is 
more how than what. Consequently the written page 
looks like a collection of detachedly disposed of har- 
monic figure-work. But the heard music is satisfac- 
tory, brilliant, majestic and sincere. The fancy is 
like hairs on end, so delicately jagged is it. 

It is an excellent study to show the student what 
the use of judgment should be in the determining of 
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how long repetitions of certain rhythmic figures and 
harmonic sequences should last. 

It is a fault common to students either (1) to make 
too many changes, hence too much variety; or (2) to 
stick too everlastingly at a “figure,” hence too much 
monotony. 

The weak portions occur on page 226 about the 3d 
brace (et seq.) Page 225 is brilliant by reason of his 
bold arpeggial strokes. 


‘SYMPHONY’ NO. 7: Moderato 


A noble theme, the principal motive of which serves 
as a vessel to serve up some unique dishes. We of 
course cannot relish all, for some are too much like 
others, and some are inherently worthless. Every one 
who has been studying Widor’s music is surely struck 
with the fact that much of it does not arrive; that there 
is often too palpable an attempt at climax; that there 
is sometimes, we confess, too much striving after effect 
for effect’s sake. And these things are sure, in some 
measure, to detract from its value as constructionally 
absolute music. 

Some such methods appear here. But we meet with 
some most delicious harmonic surprises! The octave- 
skip figure, preceded by a rhythmic point at a semi- 
tone’s distance, is used as basis; and very piquant, 
indeed, is the effect produced by the clever staccatoing 
of that first! He moves his men very cunningly on 
page 238. The clever modulation on page 239, brace 
3, measure 4 (et seq.) is another instance of his method 
of evasion. One must heartily admire his elaborative 
genius, another example of which is page 239, brace 
4 (et seq.) Page 241, last brace, is in piano style. 
Braces 1 and 2 of page 242 are strange, first rhythmic- 
ally and then harmonically. And then that harmonic 
surprise on brace 4, measure 1, count 1! There is 
some padding in this movement; but when that is 
well done it is not necessarily ineffective, even if not 
satisfying to the highest aesthetic sense. 

The grandeur of page 234 (braces 2 and 3), and 
especially 239 (brace 4, et seq.) is about unsurpassed. 
We almost forget that there exists elsewhere some un- 
necessarily stored air! The language is, perhaps, 
somewhat stilted, on pages 236 and 238. But all have 
mortal heels! 

2. Choral: Full of technically unusual Pedal pas- 
sages. He closes his themes very definitely, and for 
the most part on the tonic. It is easy to lay one’s 
finger on his group-endings. The second part (pages 
244 and 245—excepting the first two braces of 245) is 
clearly a case of lack of idea, although in treatment 
it is broad. And it actually does assume the effect of 
an inspiration in its course—all on account of his way. 

Page 246 is made of the early material, but is better ; 
which is one of the indications going to prove that, no 
matter what the great value is of Widor as a great 
conceiver, his power of elaboration, decoration, orna- 
mentation, expansion, and general and specific inven- 
tion is far superior. For even when he is uninspired 
he can beat his gold into most wondrous shapes. 

The introduction of the main theme, on page 247, is 
finely and broadly conceived. It is the theme in the 
pedal, with contrapuntally-beautiful laces sewed to 
the upper edge. (If one reads the coda merely as 
rhythm, he is reminded of the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s Opus 14, No. 2.) 

3. Andante—Allegretto: How fond he is of the 
reiteration of tonic-to-dominant pedal. Here, how- 
ever, he evades the bagpipe effect so frequent. This 
movement is crisp and naive, until he reaches the 
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Animato, when he makes use of a pseudo-dramatic 
method, which is novelly treated; in fact, it is more 
novel than interesting. Note page 257 the extension 
of the material from page 253. The four-measure 
coda is a queer appendage. 

4. Allegro: A terrific accompaniment which is 
somewhat suggestive of Chopin. It moves up and 
down in great waves and stops but a few times to 
catch breath! It converts the organ into almost a 
pipe-piano; but his great art preserves his instru- 
ment’s genius. 

The theme is readily discernable and divisible. His 
second theme, on page 263, brace 1, is full of vitality. 
(It is more an intermezzo-theme, owing to the dispro- 
portion existing between length and melodic continu- 
ity; but less because of the latter than the former.) 
It is somewhat deceptive-:in harmonic relations, but is 
very simply skeletoned. 

He seems fond of the old method of ending his loud 
movements that are in minor with the major chord; 
and that, with some other note for melody, than the 
Tonic. 

5. Lento: Widor much affects this semi-hymn- 
tune-division style. It allows him so much opportun- 
ity to repeat his motives by alteration. The last 
page is entrancing. This man has—and I say it again 
—a greater amount of the two extreme possessions, 
delicacy and power, and a greater amount of imagina- 
tion and power for elaboration, even if often lacking 
in direct inspiration, than any living organ composer ; 
and dead, too, for that matter. 

6. Finale: A little bit of Grieg and a little less of 
Mendelssohn in method of treatment. A gay one! 
But one must admire the inherent dignity of all that 
Widor does. Here, as some other places, we are im- 
pressed with the evident attempt at climax and effect. 
He hammers away with rhythmic and unrhythmic 
regularity at a figure; and there is little danger of 
mistaking the main motive. His rhythmic augmenta- 
tion is a real feature of his work. 

The main climax is on page 281, and has a lengthy 
and interesting growth of about two pages. His trills 
cause bulging eyes. He concludes this movement in 
the already spoken-of manner of harmonic detachment 
to incise the melody. 





‘SYMPHONY’ NO. 8: ALLEGRO RISOLUTO 


It seems scarcely possible, while studying symphon- 
ies’ 5, 6 and 7, that any greater breadth of treatment 
could be secured. Yet he has accomplished it here. 
A flash of fire, an explosion—for mere fun, perhaps. 
The two-measure, one-motived introduction is a psy- 
chical epitome of the movement. 

Constructed from matter possessing strong rhythmic 
qualities—without, however, a real development of 
that matter—he secures his unity by dint of persever- 
ance in the emphasis of his themes by repetition and 
transposition. The technical requirements are many 
and insistive. 

On examination of the main motive one will see that 
it is not extraordinary. And it is characteristic of 
Widor to take the speech of the common people and 
transform it. This piece is a brilliant series of effects 
in lighting. Instead of modulations he takes a jump, 
and—there’s an end on’t! 

Page 285, brace 1, measures 3, 4 and 5, is a melody 
wild enough! Such melodies require the utmost care 
in fingering.. And one can never be too careful in 
fingering these ‘symphonies,’ for they are adjusted, so 
to speak, so closely and carefully for their calculated 
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effect, that a half-second’s time lost by lack of econ- 
omy in finger motion will offset any otherwise sincere 
attempts at their exposition. 

The passage beginning on the last measure of page 
286 is one of the efforts which are so curious in result. 
It lasts a whole page. On page 288 is first an effect 
as of some delicately carved ivory; and then when 
page 290 is reached the organ seems almost unable 
to bear the wind-pressure. 

The climax is on page 289, brace 4, measure 2, count 
4, but does not last long enough to proportion the 
length of the working-up part. The final effect to re- 
peat, of Widor’s work is almost always proportionate, 
but the parts inclusive are, more often than not, just 
the reverse. Pages 291 and 292 are a quasi-develop- 
ment. The detail on brace 4, page 293, is altered very 
carefully for a few measures. He spares neither him- 
self nor the executant. The last page is an outlining 
of the melody as usual. But ending this movement 
pianissimo is a fine idea. It will be noted that this 
theme ( it occurs before, however), is a rhythmic alter- 
ation of the main motive. 

2. Moderato Cantabile: Tenths, elevenths, thir- 
teenths, fifteenths in the Pedal in doubles! It requires 
the best and newest tools mechanically, mentally and 
aesthetically. The accompaniment is unusually 
treated; and when a secondary melody comes (page 
299, brace 1), the manner of playing is thereupon 
changed. It requires great care to keep this contrast 
in manner from being too decided. 

The Pedal would be startling, were it not for our 
previous acquaintance with similar treatments. Here 
are becrowned elephants, stalking about. It’s no 
farce, either, but real Pedal idealization. It is the 
glorification of the Pedal; the apotheosis of heaviness! 


This widening of scope is characteristic of the mod- 
ern school, especially that of orchestration; where, if 
one examines the history of certain instruments (the 
French horn, for example) he will realize the wonder- 
ful deviations from the path on which they were 
started. This applies to both the character of the 
music and that of the mechanical attributes. The 
Pedal was a Haydn blacking shoes. It now is a Wag- 
ner bowed to by kings! 

The theme is very closely, compactly and usually 
harmonized (excepting a few measures.) A few meas- 
ures of notable treatment begin page 300, brace 3, 
measure 2. How he makes one narrow strip of shadow 
lie in among all those flickerings of light! (Melody 
is shadow, not light.) Page 301 is somewhat Schu- 
mannish in manner. On this page there are harmon- 
ies to make a school-boy boast that he could improve 
on them. But Widor understands when to simplify 
and how long that simplification should continue. 

A soft avalanche of tone—a play snow-slide—occurs 
on the third brace of page 301. Page 302 is suggestive 
of Chopin’s method of obtaining little palpitations in 
a tonal pool. The last measure of page 302 brings us 
to the original melody. It is a delicious brook, just 
large enough to hold fairies’ boats and slips. The 
stream was very lovely before; but now, yet more so. 
It was running over little pebbles, but now even those 
are away; and all we see is a prism of moisture. A 
few leaves are there too. 

The coming back, for a short time, to a treatment 
somewhat similar to that of the beginning, makes 
some little difficulty for the interpreter (page 303, 
brace 4, measure 1, count 4). On 304, brace 4, last 
measure and third and fourth counts, is a little har- 
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monic casket, in which is concealed a melodic gem. 
It starts with F-sharp. 

This is Widor’s most exquisite slow movement. 

3. Allegro: Canonic. More interesting in con- 
tents than absolute in beauty. It possesses the kind 
of beauty that soaks in via the mind. This canonic 
work needn’t frighten any one; it is scarcely serious 
enough for that. There is a quiet stream, beginning 
on page 308, which becomes a little noisy as it pro- 
ceeds. The last two braces of this page 308 are very 
trying, as it is absolutely necessary to phrase clearly. 
See the unacademic page 312. And how his twos to 
threes pop out at every air-hole! That B in the last 
two braces is wonderful; the same at an octave’s dis- 
tance, on next page. And then the B is emphasized 
(by the alternation with C natural) at the close. That 
B creates a spinal chill! 

4. Prelude: This is equal to many men’s post- 
ludes! He begins where few men finish. One’s Dia- 
pasons must be in good voice to effect anything here: 
It is made up of material from the succeeding varia- 
tions; and as that material is here served up in varied 
but small quantities , this movement takes the place 
of a sample room. The fortes and pianos sing anti- 
phonally. The voice-parts have wonderful leadings. 
His study of the great polyphonic classics has borne 
fruit. 

It is a matter of note that, no matter how short 
Widor makes his movements, he is seldom or never 
lyric in treatment, so to speak. And then there is no 
treatment too good for even the shortest slip of a 
melody. All are worthy of unbounded care. 

5. Variations: Another great compassed theme 
with the characteristic stretches thrown in. He has 
here outdone himself in giving us examples of varied 
styles. The amazingly worked-out expansion of his 
themes ; the gorgeous, pyramidal and Titanic massings 
of tone-bodies; his unlimited resources of mechanical 
and inspirited imagination, have created a tonal edi- 
fice of astounding proportions. Not, perhaps, in con- 
tents, but at least in workmanship, this movement is 
the greatest contained in the eight Symphonies. 

Page 316, brace 3, measure 2 (et seq.) there is a 
collection of A’s. Note that they are coupling-pins! 
He uses such devices sometimes. (See some of the 
F-sharps on the lefthand part of page 253, braces 4 
and 5; also 254, brace 1. Of course they have great 
tone-color value, but not primarily.) 

The last brace of page 318 is interesting for its 
power gained by the contrasts in the rhythmic group- 
ings. His use of scale passages is very noticeable; as 
on page 320, brace 4 (et seq.) He is quite fond of 
such treatment. Page 320, on the first three braces, is 
a fine example of lucious effect, by the use of wide- 
spread chord disposition. 

We are taught, usually, that compactness produces 
richness. 

Page 322, on braces 1 and 2, we find Bachian meth- 
ods. Page 323 is thinly woven, but it adequately off- 
sets the extreme weight of the preceding matter. A) 
novel pedal is seen on braces 3 and 5, page 325. The 
proportionate disposition of line and mass on pages 
328 and 329 (et seq.) together with the amount of 
organ, is the secret of this, the main climax. Those 
two defining melodic lines which bound the woven 
body of thirty-second notes on two sides, and which, 
in part, bring about this grandeur, are, inherently, 
really very modest. Much from little! His utterances 
throughout this movement are couched in the most 
decorative and elaborate language. 
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The adagio coda is a little superfluous, but done with 
such evident sense and skill, that the superfluity is 
forgiven. After being splashed with the foam of great 
waves, I suppose that we can stand the sprinkle from 
an anti-climacteral sea-bubble! 

6. Adagio: This is full of personalisms; i.e., the 
first part. After an introduction in quasi-recitative he 
enters on a harmonically and melodically compact and 
beautiful theme. Then follows some initiative work 
which questions and answers fugally. The use of the 
main theme in a sort of development on page 335, and 
the few following pages of transitional matter—them- 
selves in rather gorgeous attire—lead to the re-expo- 
sition, by alteration, with its heightened figuration and 
structural simplification (page 338, brace 1; et seq.) 
This is a spot in which real art is shown. Would that 
appreciation of art-logic were better, more generally 
developed and fully recognized in practise! 

If these criticisms are intended for any one definite 
purpose it is for the guiding of students’ appreciation 
to art-logic goals, and making evident to those stu- 
dents’ appreciation to art-logic goals, and making evi- 
dent to these students that the right and proper way to 
study the technic of composition is to go to the com- 
position. Valuable as is the use of textbooks for ref- 
erence, it is yet better to examine Cherubini’s composi- 
tions rather than his Double Counterpoint and Fugue; 
and Berlioz’ “Damnation” than his celebrated treatise. 

%. Finale: The original first-movement flash is in- 
verted. A series of large-diametered whirls. One is 
dazzled by the great leaps. The structure, of neces- 
sity, is slight. But one needs a few more thumbs to 
play Widor. The dashes of color on pages 347, 349 
and 350, are blinding. 

The last brace makes a good wind-up. 

If our age happened to be unaccustomed to sur- 
prises, this ‘symphony’ would produce gray hair over 
night. It is hellish here, mundane there, and celestial 
some other place. 

It is sensational, but thoroughly legitimate. 

It is evident that this eighth ‘symphony’ exceeds all 
the others in the artistic proportion of the factors of 
matter, intellect and workmanship. It is a best solu- 
tion of the fusion of inspirational, intellectual and 
virtuoso desiderata. 

Viewed as a whole, it will be noticed that the later 
‘symphonies’ (according to number) are unified far 
more than the earlier. But, as I had no wish to dis- 
cuss the evolution of Widor’s mind, I made no inquiry 
concerning the date of the ‘symphonies,’ nor the chron- 
ological order or disorder of the same. 


—TWO-PIANO MUSIC— 

A collection of 48 compositions, from Bach to Widor, ar- 
ranged for two pianos and published in two separate 
books, one for each piano, edited by Mr. Albert E. Wier 
who is known to T.A.O. readers for his two famous col- 
lections of organ music, is just announced by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. The collection includes origi- 
nal two-piano music as well as arrangements, and all 
grades of difficulty, all classes and styles of music are rep- 
resented. A system of comprehensive clues has been de- 
vised for each book, to eliminate the needless printing 
of parts in the duplicate books, thus “rendering the in- 
dividual pages infinitely less confusing and doubling the 
number of compositions” possible to print in the books. 
The price is about 15c per composition, $7.50 net for the 
two books. T.A.O. will gladly handle orders for its 
readers. 
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Soundboards for Diapasons? 


Mr. Hunt Advocates a Return to the Barred 
Chest as a Diapason Soundboard 


By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 
Organ Department Editor 
oie IS NOT MY intention in these com- 

SY) ments on Rev. Bonavia-Hunt’s new 
oN Vere) book, Modern Studies in Organ Tone, 
ay In UA®]| to go into the general theories of tone 
=p We @8| and design which he so ably advances; 
ASS, NOY | fe s y ’ 
sa readers of my book, The Contemporary 
American Organ, will recall with what respect I fre- 
quently quoted another of Mr. Hunt’s works, The 
Church Organ, in summing up tonal matters, particu- 
larly with regard to Diapason and chorus-reed tone. 
Furthermore, the readers will find the book reviewed 
on page 156 of our April issue. 

As a matter of fact, it is the sort of standards which 
Mr. Hunt sets up in this new work, which are in 
reality an elaboration of the ideas he expressed in his 
earlier work, The Church Organ, which have greatly 
influenced my thought on tonal matters. I have tried 
to convey these ideas to our readers through my com- 
ments on stoplists in these columns for many years 
past. In reality then, our readers should be familiar 
through my comments, based, as so many of them 
are, on Mr. Hunt’s opinions and observation, with the 
tonal ideals of Mr. Hunt himself. 

In The Contemporary American Organ [ state: 
“Mr. Hunt’s remarks are quoted extensively in these 
chapters, as he is not only a practical voicer but is 
able to describe what he knows in clear English; a 
combination that is as rare as it is valuable in discus- 
sing so technical a subject as the construction and 
voicing of organ pipes.” His‘ new work gives further 
evidence of these qualities and I can most highly 
recommend it to any interested student of organ 
tonal matters. 

However, what I now comment on is one chapter 
which contains some entirely new and almost revolu- 
tionary ideas. Were it not for the fact that I know 
Mr. Hunt personally and have had many discussions 
with him, as well as knowing his books which I have 
carefully studied, and consequently have obtained a 
respect for the soundness of his opinions generally, I 
would be tempted to pass over the first chapter, “The 
Diapason: Fundamentally Considered,” as the writ- 
ing of just another theorist who had gone off on a 
tangent. But knowing that Mr. Hunt is a practical 
voicer as well as theorist, I must do him the courtesy 
of accepting what he says at face value until I have 
had opportunity to prove he is wrong. I hope he is 
wrong, but from what I know of him, my guess is that 
he is right, and if so, the matters he discloses in his 
first chapter should eventually be of revolutionary 
importance to Diapason tone in the organ. The reason 
I say I hope he is wrong is that organs will cost more 
money if they have to be built to his requirements. 
And at the same time I hope he is right, if Diapason 
tone really can be improved to the extent he says it 
can by following his suggestions. 

—N OT E— 
T.A.O. office will gladly supply the books mentioned 
at the following costs: Noel Bonavia-Hunt’s Organ, 
$2.00; Dr. Barnes’ Contemporary American Organ, 
$2.50; Mr. Hunt’s Modern Studies in Organ Tone, on 
order only, at from $3.00 to $4.00, depending upon the 
exchange rate. 
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To quote at sufficient length from Mr. Hunt's 
book to give a clear and complete idea of what 
he is contending would take more space than is avail- 
able here. After discussing Diapason tone at consid- 
erable length Mr. Hunt says: 

“Now Diapason tone possesses a formant that 
marks it off from all other tones. It is not to be 
placed in either the flute or the string category. The 
real thing is easily recognizable: its individuality is 
complete, self-determined. Representing the norm of 
tone, it needs no support from alien tones.” 

Please observe and study carefully the paragraphs 
following that quotation in his book; his definition of 
formant is essential to understand in order to grasp 
Mr. Hunt’s complete theory. He rather likens the 
Diapason pipes to the four strings of the violin, con- 
cluding that the pipes need their soundboard just as 
the strings need the violin body as their soundboard. 
“Were we dealing with the Kinura,” he adds, “no dif- 





ficulty would present itself in this respect. But the 
Diapason is a vastly different proposition. From 
tenor-C to top-C (at least) of the manual—four oc- 


taves—the manner in which pressure-wind is supplied 
to the pipes is of utmost importance.” 

He then goes on to his claim that the “barred chest 
should remain” for the Diapasons at least. He would 
provide that type of chest for all his Diapasons. He 
continues: 

“The chief difference between a barless and a barred 
chest lies in the form of air chamber situated between 
the pallet and the pipe. In the barless chest, and in 
all chests where the cavity between pallet and pipe is 
small, the velocity of the air immediately above the 
pallet is high. In the barred chest this chamber is 
large, and the velocity of the air in the chamber is low. 
Thus in the barless type of chest the maximum pres- 
sure is built up in the foot of the pipe far more slowly 
than in the case of the barred chest.” 

His conclusion is: 

“That the Diapason cannot have a fair chance of 
speaking properly on any chest but the barred type is 
obvious to anyone who really grasps the inwardness 
of the matter. The tonal characteristic is so profound- 
ly influenced by the intermediate air chamber thus 
provided that this all-important section of the com- 
plete apparatus is justifiably called the soundboard, 
consisting, as it does, of a number of such chambers 
suitably constructed for a complete set of pipes. The 
soundboard thus viewed may and should be regarded 
as an integral part of the Diapason itself.” 

Now if Mr. Hunt is right in these contentions, it 
appears that all our modern builders are overlooking 
something of great importance, surely of sufficient 
merit to warrant the additional expense of the kind of 
soundboard Mr. Hunt suggests using. 

I would suggest that some of our builders do 
some experimenting for themselves, to prove conclu- 
sively, so far as they are concerned, whether the re- 
sults are worth the effort. Probably the only fair 
test would be to set up two identically scaled and 
voiced Diapasons, one on the standard pouch-chest, 
the other on the Hunt barred soundboard, where they 
might both be heard and tested under identical acous- 
tical conditions. 

Perhaps the usual voicing room is not a fair place 
to make the test. As Diapason tone is so notoriously 
affected adversely or favorably by bad or good acous- 
tical surroundings, maybe a fairer test would be first 
in the voicing room, and then in a fine resonant build- 
ing. Mr. Hunt has made these tests and satisfied him- 
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self fully, or he would not write as he does. My re- 
spect for his judgment is such that I would feel safe 
in advising any builder who is sincerely anxious to im- 
prove Diapason tone to make the experiments for 
himself. If he reaches the same conclusions with Mr. 
Hunt and starts to build organs in accord with these 
principles, he would, it seems to me, have done some- 
thing more vital towards improving the tone of tha 
organ than nearly anything else he might do. 

Are any of our builders sufficiently interested to ac- 
cept Mr. Hunt’s challenge, and satisfy themselves? I 
can promise my heartiest interest and support, and 
that the results of the experiments will be published 
if the builder so desires. ‘ 


=) 
THE OAKLAND AUSTIN 
By J. B. JAMIson 
St. Paul’s organ, now being built in the Austin fac- 
tory, is drawn along fairly orthodox lines, with an 
effort to differentiate between the general character 
and mood of each division, as the stoplist herewith 
presented will show. 

The Great is primarily a Diapason chorus, with 
the scaling and timbre fitted to the acoustics of the 
church, where there is a three-seconds period of reson- 
ance. The Mixtures are not simply an embellishment 
to the chorus, but an integral part of it. The solidity 
of the chorus is maintained clear to the top note, there 
being no thinning out or lack of mass in the trebles. 
On this Great, without help from any other manual, 
it is easily possible to play polyphonic work with 
complete clarity in the tenor octaves, no matter how 
elaborate the righthand work may be. This applies 
to full Great or any part of full Great. The G-G sub 
and super couplers are meant for registrational effects, 
not for use with the full Great—though they can be so 
used without either rumble or scream. 

The Swell has a secondary chorus, consisting of 
Geigen, Octave, and Mixture, with the Gedeckt as 
double. The Rohrfloete is sparkling rather than 
thick, and is not too loud to blend with the strings. 
The metal Chimney Flute develops the tierce to a per- 
ceptible extent in the trebles, and is softer than the 8’ 
flute. We follow the practise of grouping the stopped 
and open flutes together, rather than using a stopped 
and an open flute on any single manual. This, we 
believe, promotes blend. 

The Swell strings are slightly on the broad side, 
veering away from keen quality. The reed chorus is 
based on the special-scale Trumpet which permits 
bright timbre in its low octaves without blare. Its 
trebles easily hold their own in power with the basses. 
The Fagotto is somewhat bolder than usually made, 
especially in its upper end. The Clarion is fully up 
to its duty of emphasizing 4’ reed-tone in this chorus. 
The Mixture, while based on the Geigen chorus, is 
big enough to add substantially to full Swell. 

The Choir is made up of milder tints throughout, 
and has a specially-scaled series of mutations, made 
from tapered pipes. The tapered Viola is an Austin 
specialty of most interesting timbre. Blend within 
the Choir is insured by the general choice of tone and 
the special scaling. 

The Tuba is on high wind, enclosed, and can be 
added to the Great at three pitches by means of the 
couplers, and at any desired volume. The G-C coupler 
permits the full organ’s being played from the Choir, 
with the full Great as an accompaniment. Antiphonal 
effects between the Swell reeds and Mixture coupled 


























OAKLAND, CALIF. 
St. Paut’s 
Austin Organ Co. 
Organist, Mrs. W. W. Carruth 


V-40. R-48. S-55. B-12. P-3005. 


PEDAL: V-3. R-3. S-14. 

16 DIAPASON 44w 
Diapason (G) 
Dulciana (C) 
Gedeckt (S) 
CONTRABASS 44w 

8 Diapason 
Diapason (G) 
Gedeckt (S) 


Contrabass 

4 Flute Ouverte (G) 

16 TROMBONE 10” 80 
Fagotto (S) 

8 Trombone 

4 Trombone 

GREAT 5”: V-11. R-17. S-12. 


UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 DIAPASON 61 
8 DIAPASON-1 61 


15-19-22 
V CORNET 269 
1-8-12-15-17 
EXPRESSIVE 


8 HARMONIC FLUTE 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
4 FL. OUVERTE 61 
8 *CHIMES 
SWELL 6”: V-15. R-17. 
16 GEDECKT 68w 
8 ROHRFLOETE 68w 
GEIGEN 68m 
SALICIONAL 68m 
VOIX CELESTE 56m 
4 OCTAVE 68m 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 68m 
2 2/3 NASARD 61m 
2 GEMSHORN 61m 
III MIXTURE 183 
17-19-22 
16 FAGOTTO 68 
8 TRUMPET 68 
OBOE 68 
*VOX HUMANA 68 
| CLARION 68 
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UNDA MARIS 56m 
CONCERT FLUTE 68w 
VIOLA 68m 
FL. TRAVERSO 68w 
2/3 TWELFTH 61m 
FIFTEENTH 61m 
3/5 SEVENTEENTH 61m 
CLARINET 68 
Trombone (P) 
ENGLISH HORN 68 
*HARP 
*Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 
*Prepared for. 
COUPLERS 25: 
G-8-4. S-8-4. C. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: §-16-8-4. C. 
Ch.: G. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
ACCESSORIES: 
Combons 38: P-6. G-8. S-8. 
C-8. Tutti-8. 
Capture system; Pedal Organ con- 
trolled from manual combons by 


CO 2 Ww 


= 00 


Ped.: 











DIAPASON-? 61 
4 OCTAVE 61 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 
2 FIFTEENTH 61 8 
III MIXTURE 183 


CHOIR 6”: 


to the Choir Tuba, and the Diapason chorus of the 
Great, are thus easily obtained. 

The Pedal provides five 16’ flues of varying timbres 
and powers. There is, deliberately, no Bourdon. The 
wood Diapason is bearded and of medium scale. The 
Trombone is enclosed in the Choir chamber. 

St. Paul’s being an Episcopal Church, with architec- 
ture, ritual and acoustics along traditional lines, the 
organ has been conceived similarly. It is first of all a 
church organ, with real Diapason weight and nobility 
of tone, and with mixture-work along very bold lines; 
with the correct balance in color and power of the 
Geigen chorus to the main flues of the Great, and of 
the Swell reeds to the Great; and with a Tuba that 
will dominate to a reasonable degree. This Tuba, by 
the way is a Tuba, not a Trumpet. By that we mean 
it is poised halfway between Tromba and Trumpet 
tone, neither too bland nor too brilliant, but solid and 
ringing. We do not believe in the domination of ex- 
cessively bright Trumpet tone in full organ. 

A handsome case covers the arch of the organ 
chamber, and has been designed along lines similar to 
the old 1838 case in Bath Abbey, so that in appearance 
as well as in musical content, this organ is tradition- 
ally correct—the Austin contribution being in the spe- 
cial scaling and halving-ratio of the flue-work, and in 
the importance assigned the Great Mixtures. 


-—-THAT THIRD MANUAL— 
We suggest that the newly-revived N.A.O.B. confer 
knighthood on the Knight family of Brockton. The 


father, Mr. George Knight, donated a 4-59 Austin to the 
First Baptist, Brockton, which Lynnwood Farnam dedi- 
cated Sept. 15, 1929; and one of the sons, Mr. Carlton 
E. Knight, went to the rescue of the organ built for the 
late Mr. C. D. Irwin, purchasing it and giving it a new 
home in his own residence in Brockton, Mass., as here- 
with shown. 





Tremulant 
V-11. 
DIAPASON 68m 
DULCIANA 80m16’ 


Austin’s new Optional Pedal. 


Crescendos 3: G-C. S. Reg. 
R-11. S-14. Reversibles: G-P. S-P. C-P. 
Full Organ. 


Blower: 5 h.p. Orgoblo. 


The stoplist of this instrument is presented in these 
pages for the benefit of the discussion of the utility of a 
third manual when it represents only duplexes or bor- 
rows. Years ago, when mechanics were in their infancy, 
some bright star of the organ firmament pronounced that 
he would rather have a large two-manual than a small 
three, a large three than a small four, and we have been 
repeating that dictum about a dozen years too long al- 
ready. 

If we build the organ for what it looks like on paper, 
the bright star was right. If we build the organ for 
what we can do with it in the making of delightful mus- 
ic, it is entirely another story. 

Referring to the present installation, Mr. Knight’s 
music-room was originally 26 x 14, but to accommodate 
the organ he added a wing 17% x 16 with increased ceil- 
ing height to take the 11’ organ case just as originally 
built for the Irwin residence in Brookline. To further 
facilitate installation, a cellar with 6’3” head-room was 
built under the addition, and the organ stands today just 
as it originally stood. 

Mr. Knight himself supervised the removal and re- 
erection of the organ, the job taking about two months, 
two men working steadily, Mr. Knight adding his efforts 
when other occupations permitted. He studied organ 
rather seriously for about five years, though never doing 
church work excepting as substitute for friends; for 
three years he was custodian of a 4-40-2621 Skinner and 
since 1929 has taken care of the new Austin in the First 
Baptist. For 23 years his father, Mr. George Knight, 
was choirmaster of that church, retiring about fifteen 
years ago; the church, incidentally, has a chorus of 53 
who score an average attendance of about 40. 

The original specification evidently included an Aeo- 
line in the Swell but we have called it a Dulciana; Mr. 
Knight explains: 

“The Dulciana on the Choir is the Aeoline duplexed 
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BROCKTON, MASS. 
CARLTON E. KNIGHT RESIDENCE 
Steere Organ 
V-15. R-15. S-24. B-8. 
PEDAL: V-1. R-1l. S-4. 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
Bourdon (S) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon (S) 
GREAT: V-4. R-4 S-5. 
8 DIAPASON 61m 
DOPPELFLOETE 
GAMBA 61m 
4 GEMSHORN 61m 
8 CHIMES 20 
SWELL: V-10. R-10. 
16 BOURDON 73w 
8 ST. FLUTE %3w 
SALICIONAL 73m 
DULCIANA 73m 


P-994. 


61w 


re ee en eee 


S-10. 





VOIX CELESTE 73m 

HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 

VIOLINA 73m 

FLAUTINO 61m 

OBOE 73r 

VOX HUMANA 6ir 

Tremulant 
CHOIR: V-0. R-0. 
8 Dulciana (S) 

Stopped Flute (S) 


Oboe (S) 
9 Dual Combons. 
Crescendos 2: 


S-5. 


from the Swell. I do not know why the builder called 
this by two different names; it was that way in the con- 
tract. The Aeoline is 55 scale. The pipes are all 
stamped Aeoline, but I never saw an Aeoline with pipes 
so large in diameter. It looks to me as though Mr. 
Irwin and Mr. Truette changed their minds after the 
organ was completed and had this stop softened con- 
siderably. It is real soft but has more body than the 
usual Aeoline and is not so stringy.” 

Incidentally, Geo. Knight & Co. are manufacturers of 
specialty machines, shoe machines, perforating presses, 
etc., but music seems to have captivated the hearts of 
the father and at least one of the four sons, much to 
the gain of the organ industry. 


—A CHOIR PLAN— 

N. Lindsay Norden whose choir and choral organiza- 
tions have long been famous in Philadelphia an- 
nounces the following interesting plans governing the 
organization of a choir for Rodeph Shalom Synagog: 

“Private lessons are given to each member in voice, 
theory, or organ, and a class is held each week in 
which theory, sight-singing, ear-training, etc., are 
taught. A 2m harmonium is available for practise for 
those taking organ; lessons are given on the 4m Aus- 
tin in the Synagog. The choir will be slightly enlarg- 
ed for the coming season. Rehearsals have already 
begun for the fall holiday music. The student will re- 
ceive training and instruction, the value of which will 
many times exceed the return from the average choir 
position. A nominal charge is made for incidentals— 
$25. for the first year, $20. for the second, $15. for the 
third, covering approximately sixty lessons, thirty 
private and thirty class-lessons. No one is admitted 
for less than a complete year and each must furnish 
satisfactory indication that it is the intention to re- 
main a full year. Students may have rooms for vocal 
practise if desired.” 


Harmonic Flute (S) 
Flautino (S) 


S. Register. 
Blower: 2 h.p. Orgoblo. 


MR. KNIGHT’S ORGAN 


Percussion: Deagan. 


COUPLERS 19: 


rea: %G, Ss; <<: 

Gt.: G-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 

Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 


—ST. GREGORY SOCIETY— 
Liturgical music of the Catholic Church received a great 
impetus at the annual convention of the Society of St. 
Gregory of America held in Washington on the campus 
of the Catholic University. 

Papers of great interest to organists and choirmasters 
were read and demonstrations of liturgical singing, in- 
cluding Gregorian, polyphonic, and modern music were 
given. 

The method of guild organization and function was 
outlined by Nicola A. Montani, Editor of The Catholic 
Choirmaster. Several of these guilds are already in exist- 
ence and are almost autonomous in their mode of govern- 
ment. : 

All sessions were held on the campus of the University 
and were well attended. At the closing session, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, Rev. John M. 
Petter, S.T.B., Rochester; vicepresident, Rev. James A. 
Boylan, D.D., Overbrook, Pa.; treasurer, George Fischer, 
of J. Fischer & Bro., New York; secretary, Elmer 
Andrew Steffen, Indianapolis. 

The Society of St. Gregory of America was founded 
in 1914. Its object is to further the cause of liturgical 
music and its membership is made up of Catholic clergy- 
men and laymen in charge of church music and church 
choirs. The Society is in close touch with similar organ- 
izations in France, Holland, Belgium, and Italy. The 
American society, however is not in any way affiliated 
with any organization of the same name existing in Eng- 
land.—GEorGE FISCHER. 


—INFORMATION— 
“The real complaint against advertising is not so much 
that it is misleading as that it is not sufficiently informa- 
tive,” said the president of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, as reported in the New York 
Times. That’s the most valuable tip T.A.O. can offer 
any man or firm that wants increased income today. 
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Choir-Problem Solutions 


Adding 100% to the Membership in One Year 
and Giving a Festival Service with Orchestra 
By STANLEY J. ANSTETT 


a)ARY, the Indiana steel city built on the 

dunes of Lake Michigan, is twenty: 

seven years old and has a population of 

about a hundred thousand. When 1 

was appointed to Holy Angel’s Church, 

the oldest and largest in the city, the 

rehearsal attendance of our volunteer mixed chorus 

averaged about eighteen more or less indifferent mem- 

bers, including six who sang all solo parts of their re- 

spective sections. It was our monsignor’s wish to 

enlarge the choir, so we started by announcements 

from the altar, requesting those who were interested 

to attend rehearsals, especially some of the younger 

members of the congregation. This was followed by 

an invitation at choir rehearsals for members to bring 

friends who could sing. I spoke to each prospective 

member of the necessity of attending weekly rehear- 

sals and promptness at mass on Sundays. Our re- 

hearsals are held every Friday evening from eight to 

ten, with a five- to ten-minute intermission about nine 
o’clock. 

To create a more personal interest and allow each 
member to participate actively all the time, solos were 
entirely eliminated and assigned to the complete sec- 
tion. All rehearsing aimed at blending voices and 
producing a pleasing ensemble. This arrangement I 
find entirely satisfactory, as there is no concern about 
the solo tenor’s being absent Sunday morning; the 
choir members themselves seem much pleased with 
this procedure. 

The new organization numbers thirty-five (10s. 7a. 
8t. 10b.) The basses are not of a heavy type, so they 
do not overbalance; the quality of the contraltos is 
such that the seven are sufficient, especially since they 
are good readers. Of course we elected a secretary 
and librarian. The office of president is vested in the 
organist. 

The greatest difficulty to overcome was loud, heavy 
singing and shouted high notes. A few general re- 
marks concerning tone helped this somewhat but did 
not clear the entire ensemble. So individuals among 
the tenors and basses were told privately of the objec- 
tionable feature and given demonstrations, which made 
them tone-conscious during rehearsals and service. 
Now and then a voice will come through a little 
strong, and IJ interrupt, stressing 4 more light and airy 
tone. It took some little time to develop this in each 
section but the choir is appreciating this light tone 
quality and constantly striving for it. 

When I heard that Mr. Hollis Dann rehearsed his 
chorus of Chicago Music Supervisors for two hours 
daily on pianissimo singing only, prior to their ap- 
pearance before the National Music Supervisors Con- 
vention in Chicago this spring, I decided our cho:r 
would benefit greatly by the same procedure. It has 
done wonders in tone-production. We also do con- 
siderable unaccompanied rehearsing, as I noticed they 
depended too much on the organ and were not sure 
of their tones. 

On April 22 of this year, we gave two performances 
of Pietro Yon’s “Missa Solemnis” with organ and 
orchestra. The occasion was the silver jubilee of the 
parish. This mass was chosen because of its musical 
theme and dignity, and also because it was sung at 


the opening of the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago in 
1926. Before starting rehearsals, the choir was given 
information concerning Mr. Yon. These brief an- 
nouncements created an interest in the mass and re- 
hearsals started five weeks prior to the celebration, 
with one a week for two weeks, two a week for the 
next two weeks, and three the last week, including a 
complete rehearsal with organ and orchestra. 

Small sections of the mass were rehearsed by each 
section separately, before putting the parts together, 
and this continued throughout. Since there is con- 
siderable work for bass and tenor, we omitted all such 
trio parts during general practise and worked them 
out after rehearsal with the men. 

Two weeks before the celebration, I discovered an 
exception had to be made regarding solo singing. 
The “Credo” starts with an E above middle-C for the 
basses. On the following page, the basses start low 
and work up to this E again, but they dropped out 
one at a time as the range grew higher, until about 
two were left to sing the last E. This was entirely 
unsatisfactory, so I appointed a bass with a baritone 
range to take these two pages as a solo, but explained 
the reason to the choir and they appreciated the logic. 

“Ecce Sacerdos Magnus” by J. Singenberger was 
sung for the bishop’s entry and processional. This 
was prefaced by: a brass fanfare, four measures long, 
using three trombones, two trumpets and building up 
with tympani on the final chord. This fanfare I wrote 
myself, and it was started upon the entrance of the 
cross. For the offertory we sang “Jubilate Deo” by J. 
Loxhai. During the benediction, “O Salutaris” was 
used. The opening strains of “Cantate Domino” by 
E. Bouichere were very fitting for the close of the 
mass and the recessional started as we arrived at the 


heavy part of this number which has a fine moving 
bass part from here to the end; it made a magnificent 
finale for the entire service and the organ and orches- 
tra repeated the last half as a postlude. 

The orchestra from the American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago, furnished two violins, viola, cello, 


doublebass, two trombones, bass trombone, two 
trumpets, clarinet,,and tympani. One might wonder 
about all the brass, but after hearing this rich, son- 
orous tone, especially in the “Gloria,” which is a type 
of chorale in this mass, the combination may be ap- 
preciated, providing it is not too forte. We used it 
mf because our church seats only 600 and the ceiling 
is comparatively low. The orchestra of twelve pieces 
was grouped to the left of the console, the basses and 
tenors behind the console, and sopranos and contral- 
tos to the right, the entire ensemble directed from the 
console. The orchestrations were rented from J. 
Fischer & Bro., with the exception of “Ecce Sacerdos” 
which I orchestrated. 


A Catholic choir is not an organization for profit, 
except in that it enriches and adds beauty and dignity 
to the mass; but even as such, and this applies to all 
choirs, the organization must be stimulating and pro- 
gressive in order to hold and attract members. I take 
advantage of this in special altar announcements and 
local newspaper articles concerning new works to be 
sung. 


I find it helpful to hear as many choral organizations 
as time permits, and bring home to my choir the out- 
standing features of each concert. They are inter- 
ested in these reports and anxious to try suggestions 
and methods which will develop the choir as the out- 
standing choir in this territory. 
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Editorial Reflections 


This Cooperative World 


aang) THE MOMENT the chief thought in 
: mind is the conceit of the old type of or- 
ganist, a few of whom still exist. Find 
such an organist and he won't listen to 
anything you say, but he will seek the first 
opportunity of interrupting to tell you 
what he thinks about any subject you’ve brought up, and 
that’s the end of it. That conceited type of organist, 
now rapidly being starved out, is a peculiar scourge 
to publishers for he is always pestering them with his 
programs, firm in the conviction that they are so mar- 
velously well made that of necessity the editorial office 
must throw aside all the programs of the subscribers 
and use his instead—and of course that type of organist 
never subscribes to anything (unless, perchance, he can 
get a subscription for nothing). That type would not soil 
his hands by playing a composition by an American com- 
poser; the only music good enough to match his great 
grandness are the works of Bach. 

And that brings forward a pleasanter thought which 
has been hovering around the desk for many months, 
namely that even the sensible type of organist is treat- 
ing his recital programs much too seriously. Stokowsky, 
Toscanini, Paderewski, John Charles Thomas, all will 
program outright popular works—Tannhauser Overture, 
Nutcracker Suite, Meistersinger Prize Song, and a hun- 
dred other low-down popular tunes that can’t possibly be 
called classics, no matter who wrote them. Now in organ 
repertoire we have innumerable works of this same kind, 
popular melodies that must be called popular because 
their whole intent is to entertain in a superficial way 
without giving a thought to the hundred and seventeen 
species of counterpoint which the Guild examination can- 
didate has been considering so earnestly these past 
months. 

Our publishers’ catalogues are full of such gems of de- 
lightful music, well written, scholarly enough without 
making erudition the main theme instead of secondary, 
genuine organ music that can’t be played adequately on 
any other instrument. Why don’t we use a few such 
pieces on every program? 

One of the organ builders who favored this office with 
a May visit said he thought most specifications were 
made with first thought as to how they would look on 
paper; how the organs would sound made no difference. 
We all admit that most recital programs are thus in- 
spired; but giving it a second thought we must now ad- 
mit that all too many specifications are written that way, 
not by organists alone but by builders also. We set up 
some theoretical ideal and then work for it as though 





it were paying good dividends, when all the while the 
ideal is trying to strangle us instead. 

Somebody in the dire distress of having to make up a 
group of organ programs for semi-intelligent children 
called this office by phone and had a heart-to-heart talk 
about what to put on those programs. Work stopped at 
this end while the whole crew searched diligently in all 
possible files—and they are innumerable—for the answer. 
When we finally hung up, the telephone company made a 
neat profit and the lady at the other end had a list of 
about a hundred appropriate selections for children. If 
children have any monopoly on happiness it is no credit 
to grown-ups, rather the contrary. Grown-ups don’t 
want to make mud-pies all day, but no doubt many a 
grown-up wishes he were not too hide-bound to take off 
his shoes and go paddling in the wayside brook some 
time this month. On the same basis, any organ recital 
audience will welcome a bit of diversion on the average 
program. What can we suggest? These come to mind 
and are set down rapidly without thought of preferences 
or alphabetical order or anything more than to define 
the type of music in mind: 

Dethier: The Brook. Scherzo Ef. 

Nevin: Will o’ the Wisp. The Clown. 

Boex: Marche Champetre. 

Yon: Primitive Organ. Humorous Suite. 

Stoughton: Fairyland Suite. 

Johnson: Elfentanz. 

Weaver: Squirrel. 

If we admit transcriptions liberally we have a great 
many more things to draw upon; some of them won't be 
at all easy to play. In fact the average Bach fugue is 
much easier to play than Mr. Dethier’s The Brook. 
Music should mean something. Organ music too often 
is only a jumble of sounds. I have no quarrel with that, 
but a wider public could be reached if we did unbend 
enough to program a little recreation now and then. 

Just to make it interesting we should recall that when 
Mr. Palmer Christian gave a Bach program for the stu- 
dents of the University of Michigan it was received as 
one of the finest of the year and in the present columns 
we have a program of deadly dull severities which Mr. 
Julian R. Williams (no doubt to his own surprise) dis- 
covered was immensely popular with his audience. And 
now where are we? 


t.s.b.—— 





It seems to me that cooperation is more productive to- 
day than ever before. As an object-lesson suppose we con- 
sider the number of churches in America paying $20,000. 
a year for their music. Let us suppose there are twenty 
churches in that class. In that event, twenty organists 
have an opportunity to achieve what every organist would 
like. Now let us suppose times have improved enough so 
that we have not twenty churches in the $20,000. class but 
two thousand of them. Then two thousand organists 
have opportunity to attain their ideals, and at the same 
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time the organ builders have supplied two thousand in- 
stead of merely twenty splendid organs. 
appropriation of $20,000. means quite a demand for or- 
gan and choir music, we can be sure our publishers are 
selling a great deal more when we have two thousand 
churches in that class than when we have only twenty ; 
and similarly our composers of organ and choir music 
have that much greater market for their finest products. 

We can put a thousand workers into any field and let 
each go his own way, and we'll get some fine results; 
but if we get that group of a thousand into the coopera- 
tion spirit so that they all work together, all try to help 
each other, all try to profit by anything and everything 
the oiher fellow learns, the beneficial results will be tre- 
mendously increased. 

That’s why professional cooperation is paying such 
handsome dividends. It is also why professional con- 
ceit of the kind that isolates and rusticates an organist 
early in life is today tolerated with good-natured con- 
tempt instead of ‘being thoughtlessly bowed to as mark- 
ing the individual as quite as eminent as he thinks him- 
self to be. He just can’t get away with it today. 

Progress is so rapid that an old-timer may sleep in 
sweet conceit hardly more than three years to find him- 
self completely outclassed by organists of half his years. 

Take Mr. Ender’s boychoir articles. Every organist 
who read them will be doing a little better work for it. 
The organists who passed them by will be doing the same 
old job in the same old way. Fortunately there are plenty 
of thoroughly alert organists today, so that the world 
no longer needs the services of any man who is content 
to drift along with a mental equipment already ten years 
out of date. I often think that if I were still endeavor- 
ing to be a professional organist I would be quite alarmed 
at that rapidly growing school of youngsters who have 
been stepping up so high above the ideals and achieve- 
ments that were quite sufficient when I was a youngster. 
These young lads have not yet grown so conceited that 
they have crept into their own little hole—which they 
imagined was not a hole at all but an exalted throne— 
and closed their minds to the rest of the organ world. 
True, most of them will do just that, ultimately. That’s 
why there is always so much more room at the top of 
any profession than in the middle ranks. It’s a great 


life. 
aS 
LEIPZIG AND PARIS 
By ARTHUR *BACH POISTER 

We arrived in Paris after a short trip through southern 
Germany and Italy, which included an all too short visit 
with the Steinmeyers and with Germani in Rome. We 
remained in Germany until after Easter to hear the tra- 
ditional presentation of the “St. Matthew Passion” on 
Good Friday at Thomaskirche and the Easter music. The 
performance of the “St. Matthew” was conducted this 
year by Ramin; early in March Straube’s health again 
made it necessary for him to give up all teaching and 
other activities except those in conjunction with his post 
as cantor at Thomaskirche. I continued my work with 
Ramin, who was already so busy that he had given up his 
teaching in Berlin early in January. While I was dis- 
appointed not to hear Straube’s interpretation, the per- 
formance under Ramin was splendid and interesting, 
based on a study of original manuscripts. 

On our arrival in Paris we found Dupre busier than 
ever. He had just entered officially upon his post at St. 


*It has been deemed professionally advisable to rechristen 
Mr. Arthur W. Poister because of his unusual success 
as a Bach recitalist—Eb. 
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Sulpice. On April 19th the host of Widor’s friends gave 
a festival of his works at St. Sulpice, with the assistance 
of the orchestra of the Conservatoire, Dupre at the Or- 
gan. The occasion was used to aid the repair of the or- 
gan in the church of Saint-Louis des Invalides. Dupre 
played the Variations from the 5th, for a prelude; the 
Miserere Mei (Bach Memento) and the first audition of 
Piece Mystique, Op. 87, after the sermon; and the Allegro 
from the 6th for a postlude. Widor conducted his “Sym- 
phony” No. 3 for organ and orchestra. 

On April 27th the Dupres celebrated the reinaugura- 
tion of their organ at a soiree at their home in Meudon. 
The organ, built for Guilmant in 1900, bought by Dupre 
in 1925 and installed in their home in 1926, has been en- 
larged and electrified during the past winter. It has a 
new four-manual console instead of three; and it is inter- 
esting in that instead of the usual five octaves the manual 
compass has been extended to six, and the combination 
system of on, off, or neutral is employed. Nothing has 
been done, however, to change the fundamental charac- 
teristics of the original organ. The affair was attended 
by 350 guests, among whom were Mme. Leblanc, the 
granddaughter of Guilmant. 

We arrived also in time to enjoy a special course of 
lecture-concerts which Dupre is giving four Sunday after- 
noons in May and June for the Ecole Normale. On May 
7 his topic was the Chorales of Bach, May 13 the big 
Preludes and Fugues, May 27 the Sonatas, and June 3 
the Toccatas, Fantasies and Variations. The sessions are 
at least two hours in length, and on the first Sunday, 
which was one of those rare days of spring which some- 
times surprise Paris suddenly, an enthusiastic audience 
of more than 200 filled the salon at the Dupre home. 


MICROPHONE INSTALLATION 
By J. Ritey CHASE 

The article in your May issue, with regard to the new- 
est development of the Rangertone, calls to my attention 
an installation made in Spokane some three years ago. 

At that time Temple Emanu-E1 installed their 3m 
Wicks, and the committee desired that the console and 
singers be entirely out of sight. Asa result a space was 
grilled in, from which the soloist or quartet sing and 
which contains the console. It works beautifully for or- 
gan music alone, since the tone all enters from the out- 
side. But although the grilles are of ample size, when 
there is singing inside, that tone tends to hold the organ 
tone out and it is difficult for the singer to stay on pitch. 


At the time I had not heard of the Rangertone but 
called in two young radio technicians; we decided to 
put a microphone in both the Swell and Choir boxes and 
connect through an amplifying system using direct elec- 
tricial power to a speaker with volume-control on the 
console. This operating exactly as you speak of oper- 
ating the Rangertone and the result is so satisfactory that 
I am sure the more technical development of the Ranger- 
tone would be a real boon in a great many installations. 


—TRYING IT— 

“T shall roll up my sleeves—make America over..... 
The first series of changes will have to do with 
statutes, with constitutions, and with government 
‘a's The next series of changes will have to do with 
industry itself..... business will logically be required 
to disappear. This is not an overstatement for the 
sake of emphasis: it is literally meant,” said Dr. Tug- 
well, now personal friend and advisor to the President. 
He is but one of the group of men who are dictating 
the course of America without even the grace of hav- 
ing been chosen by the voters. 
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—WICKS’ LATEST DEVELOPMENT— 

One of the latest developments in the Wicks factory 
is the complete elimination of pneumatics. Up to six 
months ago a pneumatic was used to retard the speed 
of the action on large pedal-pipe valves and not be- 
cause of abnormal current demands. This new Wicks 
invention removes the last trace of a pneumatic in the 
chest. The only leather in any Wicks Organ, irre- 
spective of size, is in the swell-engine, wind-regulators, 
percussion actions, and at some points for packing 
purposes. 

In addition to the complete elimination of pneu- 
matics, this device overcomes many other difficulties. 
Valves of any size open and close without the slightest 
noise; it will operate successfully on any air-pressure 
with no change in construction; more than the usual 
amount of wind enters the pipe; and even the shortest 
staccato touch produces a full tone. One of its most 
surprising features is the small amount of current con- 
sumed. To actuate the mechanism below a pipe call- 
ing for a 2” valve, requires no more current than the 
average magnet used in a primary chest. 

The basic principle involved is quite old and has 
been used successfully for years, not only in organ 
actions but in several other ways. Its success in con- 
nection with an organ action is attributed to the Wicks 
planetary type of magnet. The recent 3-36 organ in 
the Church of Our Savior, Jacksonville, IIll., is built 
without a chest pneumatic anywhere in the entire 
organ. 

Full details will be available in the near future— 
ConTRIB. 

—TOWER-CHIMES CORRECTION— 
“Deagan Tower Chimes, played entirely automatically 
and also direct from the organ console have been installed 
in church towers for the last eight years. The installa- 
tion at the First Baptist Church of Wilkes-Barre is a 
noted one but it is by no means one of the first of such 
installations,” writes J. C. Deagan Inc., of Chicago, in ref- 
erence to our erroneous conclusion in the June issue. 


—THIS QUEER WORLD— 
“It prohibits coercion of employees by employers, but 
does not prohibit coercion by groups of employees against 
other employees,” says the National Publishers Associa- 
tion in reporting on the Wagner bill presented to con- 
gress. At no time in recent American history have em- 
ployers ever resorted to such violence against their em- 
ployees as was witnessed last month in Toledo, Ohio, 
when certain groups of employees went far enough to 
murder in cold blood some of their fellow citizens who 
didn’t think as they did and who were willing to work 
for a living. 
—A REQUEST— 

signed by 131 executives of the Dairy Cooperative 
Marketing Association and representing 44 states was 
sent to Washington demanding “the immediate re- 
moval” of the President’s advisors “who have so un- 
equivocally demonstrated their inexperience, inability, 
inefficiency, and inaptitude in dealing with funda- 
mental problems,” according to an Editorial in the 
Paul Block chain of newspapers. 


—GUSTAV HOLST— 
died May 25 in London after an operation made neces- 
sary by illness contracted after injuring his head in a 
backward fall from the conductor’s platform. He was 
born of German parentage at Cheltenham, England, 
Sept. 21, 1874. On his recent visit to America he 


was the guest of the Beethoven Association, New 
York. 


What the Profession Thinks 


A Few Selected Program-Notes 


MARCEL DUPRE: Symphonie Passion: Finale 

The Passion Symphony (a musical delineation of the 
Life of Christ) is unquestionably a serious work of en- 
during importance. The music of Dupre is French, to 
be sure, possessing not only the traditional fineness of 
that school, but also those rarer qualities of solidity and 
strength. The composer reveals a never-failing grasp 
of the tonal resources of the modern organ. There is 
often an under-current of technical figures—sometimes 
accompanimental, sometimes thematic— which have 
melodic interest even when subordinated, and which ever 
suggest the richest sort of kaleidoscopic, fascinating har- 
monic color. The Symphony, first played in America in 
1924 by Dupre himself, brought something really new, 
something genuinely modern to the organ and to organ 
literature. There is revealed the keen insight of a 


scholar, the technical facility of a great organist, the 


sure artistic touch of a great talent, as well as the re- 
straint, sincerity of emotion, and sterling spirituality of a 
fine spirit. The theme of the Finale is the old Gregorian 
chant “Adoro Te Devote.” This appears softly and 
somberly in the bass at the very beginning, accompanied 
by a weaving figure of curious mystical effect. The 
theme is soon repeated in the tenor, and the upper voices, 
respectively. A development follows based upon frag- 
ments of the theme. Then a fiery figure of rapidly weav- 
ing chords of rich harmonic structure appears, forming 
a fascinating superstructure for the reappearance of the 
theme, fortissimo, in the pedals. Following this is a 
superb canon of the theme between the soprano and the 
bass, truly an heroic passage of magnificent effect. A 
brilliant coda concludes one of the most glorious num- 
bers in organ literature——FREDERICK C, MAYER. 


PAUL pE MALEINGREAU: TuMULT IN PRAETORIUM 

This remarkable work is the second movement of the 
Passion Symphony for organ which appeared in 1923. 
Paul de Maleingreau is a prominent Belgian composer 
who is professor at the Royal Conservatory of Brussels. 
He is about 38 years of age and his compositions to date 
include three “symphonies” for organ and other works. 
Lynnwood Farnam, who was the first to play the Passion 
Symphony in this country, has written the following 
interesting note: “In The Tumult in the Praetorium the 
hearer can visualize the angry mob, by turns shouting 
and murmuring, and the Christ passing on His way to 
crucifixion. Finally the uproar dies away and we seem 
to feel the whole earth relapse in awed hush at the over- 
whelming tragedy.”—-MarSHALL BIDWELL. 


LEO SOWERBY: Carillon 

As indicated by the name, Carillon is in pictorial or 
descriptive style. The composition is built upon two 
contrasting subjects, the first, flowing easily, is contem- 
plative and quite in the mood of a vesper meditation; 
the second subject is built upon a bell motive from which 
the composition derives its name.—ALBERT RIEMEN- 
SCHNEIDER. 


LEO SOWERBY: A Joyous March 
Although the March is an early work, the composer 
has succeeded in contributing to organ literature one of 
the few excellent marches written expressly for the in- 
strument. In point of rhythmic energy, strength of pur- 
pose and general effectiveness it has few equals —ALBERT 
RIEMENSCHNEIDER. 
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American-Composers Symposium 


Complete List of Compositions by American-born Composers 
Endorsed by Eminent American Recitalists 


AVING devoted much 
|i] energy to the symposium 
on American-born com- 
posers, we now begin the 
conclusion. The series 
was indirectly instigated by one of 
our concert organists who asked the 
Editorial Office for suggestions as to 
what American compositions would 
be especially suitable for his tours. 
After giving answer to the letter, it 
was decided to seek similar answers 
from some of our recitalists, and we 
gratefully acknowledge our gratitude 
to the following who answered our 
request for their list of organ com- 
positions by native-born Americans: 

Warren D. Allen 

H. Leroy Baumgartner 

Richard Keys Biggs 

Palmer Christian 

Joseph W. Clokey 

Charles Raymond Cronham 

Charles Henry Doersam 

Lynnwood Farnam 

Frederick C. Feringer 

Dr. Harvey Gaul 

Edwin Arthur Kraft 

Dr. Rollo F. Maitland 

Hugh McAmis 

Arthur W. Poister 

Hugh Porter 

Arthur W. Quimby 

Albert Reimenschneider 

Harold Schwab 

G. Criss Simpson 

Frank Van Dusen 

Thomas H. Webber 

Carl Weinrich 

Julian R. Williams 

Mr. Farnam’s list obviously was 
taken from his complete programs at 
Holy Communion, in order to have 
his critical judgment represented. 
Mr. Baumgartner’s list was started 
on vacation but never finished; we 
include his selections in the surh- 
mary but they were not individually 
printed as a list. 

We asked these organists individ- 
ually to supply a list of compositions 
by American composers which they 
played or considered worthy of play- 
ing. The following is the result. 

All compositions are grouped by 
composer and where necessary the 
titles are abbreviated. Ina very few 
cases there may be slight confusion 
of identity of works taken from 
sonatas, suites, etc.; we have tabu- 
lated the results as best we could. 

Each work listed was endorsed at 
least once, and if a number follows 
a title it indicates the number of 
times that work was endorsed. Thus 





each of Mr. Simond’s two works was 
recommend eight times. 

Publishers are indicated wherever 
possible by the usual abbreviations, a 
key to which was published on May 
page 202—a typewritten copy of 
which will be furnished any sub- 
scriber on request. Thanks to the 
cooperation of J. Fischer & Bro. (j.) 
and Arthur P. Schmidt Co. (a.) we 
are able to quote accurate prices on 
their publications in this list; in 
other cases the prices may be sub- 
ject to occasional error. 

The birthplace of each composer 
is indicated. 

The present symposium takes into 
account only the works of composers 
born in U.S.A. The splendid works 
of our many Americans-by-adoption, 
some of whom have world-wide 
fame, will be adequately dealt with 
in the near future. 

Some of our contributors gave us 
lists confined to works of classic pro- 
portions, while others confined their 
lists to works that have proved 
popular with audiences. We pur- 
posely kept the list of contributors 
small; our jury of 23 is considered 
adequate to cover all schools of com- 
position and give a complete picture 
of American organ composition. Ac- 
cordingly the fact that a work was 
mentioned but once does not by any 
means indicate a low valuation; the 
musicianship represented by our 
jury of 23 is sufficient guarantee of 
quality. 

Considerable mystery surrounds 
many composers. In spite of our 
best efforts the lists include occasion- 
al composers who later proved to be 
not American-born. To furnish our 
readers with absolute accuracy on 
that score we have eliminated the 
names of supposedly American-born 
composers who failed to supply the 
required information; we are rela- 
tively certain some few of them are 
Americans by birth, but it should not 
take six weeks for a composer to an- 








Sage Advice 


If there is one enterprise upon 
earth that the quitter should never 
attempt, it is advertising. Advertis- 
ing does not jerk—it pulls. It be- 
gins gently at first, but the pull ts 
steady; and it increases day by day 
and year by year until it exerts an 
irresistible power. 


—JoHN WANAMAKER 
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swer a few simple questions and the 
publication of symposium results 
cannot be longer delayed. 

Our lists herewith show the com- 
poser’s birthplace in each case. 

The Editorial Office is responsible 
for neither the inclusion nor the ex- 
clusion of compositions; only the 
opinions of our jury of 23 are re- 
flected here. 

Works still in manuscript are 
omitted where known. 

Errors are almost inevitable in any 
such undertaking as this; we ask our 
readers to kindly report to us by 
postcard if they note mistakes of any 
kind. 


ANDREWS, George W. 
Wayne, Ohio 
From the Mountainside. j. 50c 
In Wintertime. j. 50c 
Serenade Two. j. 50c 
Sonata One: Allegro. 
Sonata Two: Scherzo. 
Sonata Cm: Mvts. 2, 4. 


BALDWIN, Ralph L. 
Easthampton, Mass. 
Sonata Cm. g. 2.00 


BANKS, Harry C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beyond the Aurora. (2) h. 


BARNES, Edward Shippen 
Seabright, N. J. 
Petite Suite. (2) 
Seven Sketches. b. 
Excerpts (7) 
Solemn Prelude. g. 
Suite Two. (3) 
Suite Three. (2) g. 
‘Symphony’ One. (11) g. 
Excerpts (3) 
‘Symphony’ Two. (3) g. 
Excerpts (3) 
BARTLETT, Homer N. 
Olive, N. Y. 
Festival Hymn. g. 
Suite, Opus 205. 
Toccata E. (2) g. 


BAUMGARTNER, H. Leroy 
Rochester, Ind. 

Divertissement. (2) 

Idyll. (4) h. 75c 

Solemn Procession. (2) b. 
BIGGS, Richard Keys 
Glendale, Ohio 

Sunset Meditation. (2) g. 60c 


BINGHAM, Seth. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
Adoration. b. 
Harmonies of Florence. (5) g. 
Prelude and Fugue Cm. (6) h. 
Rhythm of Easter. (2) g. 
Koulade. (6) h. 

BIRD, Arthur 

Cambridge, Mass. 
Oriental Sketch One. g. 
Oriental Sketch Two. g. 
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BREWER, John Hyatt 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

An Autumn Sketch a. 60c 
Springtime Sketch. g. 

BUCK, Dudley 

Hartford, Conn. 
Wedding March Bf. o. 

BURDETT, George 

Boston, Mass. 

Prelude Heroique. (2) g. 

Souvenir Nuptiale. 
CADMAN, Charles Wakefield 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Legend. j. 50c 

Meditation. j. 50c 

CHADWICK, George W. 

Lowell, Mass. 
Theme-Var.-Fugue. (2) 

CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

New Albany, Ind. 

Fireside Fancies. (3) s. 2.00 
Excerpts (2) 

Legende. (2) h. 75c 

Mountain Sketches. (2) h. 
Excerpts (2) 

Old French Carol. 

Sketches from Nature. (2) j. 1.50 

o-p. Symphonic Piece. j. 2.00 

COERNE, Louis Adolphe 

Newark, N. J. 

Beside Still Waters. g. 

COLE, Rossetter G. 

Clyde (near), Mich. 
Fantaisie Symphonique. (4) a. 
Heroic Piece. (2) a. 5c 
Hymnus. a. 50c 
Meditation. a. 65c 
Rhapsody. a. 60c 
Song of Consolation. a. 60c 
Song of Gratitude. a. 60c 

CRONHAM, Charles Raymond 

Jersey City, N. J. 
Grotesquerie. j. 75c 
Night in Spring. j. 60c 

DeLAMARTER, Eric 

Lansing, Mich. 

Carillon. (7) h. 
Intermezzo. (3) h. 
Prelude Gregorian. (6) h. 
Suite in Miniature. (2) s. 
Weaver of Tales. 

DEMAREST, Clifford 

Tenafly, N. J. 
Pastorale Suite. h. 

DICKINSON, Clarence 

LaFayette, Ind. 
Berceuse. s. 

DICKSON, Janet 

New York, N. Y. 
Paean. t. 80c 

DOUGLAS, Ernest 

Mansfield, Ohio 
Suite Bm. (2) 

DUNHAM, Henry M. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Fantasia, Fugue Dm. a. 1.00 
In Memoriam. a. 60c 
*Intermezzo. a. 

*Meditation. a. 
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Sonata One. a. 2.00 
Sonata Four, ms. 
*Twelve Church Pieces. 


EDDY, Clarence 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Festival Prelude and Fugue. 
Prelude and Fugue Am. 


EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa. 

Bells Through the Trees. j. 60c 

Concert Variations. (3) h. 1.00 

An Easter Spring Song. j. 60c 

Impressions Gothiques (‘Symph- 

ony’ Two). j. 1.25 

In Dulci Jubilo. 

Toccata on Medieval Themes. 

To the Setting Sun. j. 50c 
FEDERLEIN, Gottfried 
New York, N. Y. 

Scherzo Pastorale. j. 1.00 

Toccata Dm. (3) tj. %5c 
FOOTE, Arthur 
Salem, Mass. 

Cantilena G. a. 50c 

Christmas. (2) a. 75c 

*Meditation. a. 

*Pater Noster. a. 

Nocturne Bm. a. 50c 

Pastorale. a. 50c 

Six Pieces. a. 1.00 

Suite D. (2) a. 1.25 

*From Six Pieces 
FRY, Henry S$. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Siciliano. (3) uw. 
FRYSINGER, J. Frank 
Hanover, Pa. 

Autumn Night. tj. 

Deo Gratias. j. 60c 

Harmonies du Soir. 

GAUL, Harvey B. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ave Maris Stella of Nova Scotia 
Fishing Fleet. (2) j. 1.00 
Chant for Dead Heroes. (3) h. 
Christmas Pipes of County Clare. 
(3) j. 60c 
Cortege Japonaise (Foot of Fujiy- 
ama). (2) g. 
From the Southland. (2) h. 
Little Bells of our Lady of 
Lourdes. (2) j. 60c 
Mist. (2) 
Easter Morning on Mt. Roubidoux. 
(6) j. 60c 

Postludium Circulaire. (2) g. 

Ysanya Polyana. (3) h. 
GOODWIN, Hugo 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Fountain in Sunlight. ug. 
GRASSE, Edwin 
New York, N. Y. 

Serenade. (7) b. 

HADLEY, Henry 
Somerville, Mass. 

Entr’acte Atonement of Pan. g. 

Intermezzo Cleopatra. o. 
HANSON, Howard 
Wahoo, Neb. 

Vermeland. (4) g. 











JAMES, Philip 

New York, N. Y. 

Meditation St. Clotilde. (13) b. 

Sonata One. (4) g. 

Excerpts (5) 
JENNINGS, Arthur 
New York, N. Y. 

Prelude-Sarabande-Fugue. 
JEPSON, Harry Benjamin 
New Haven, Conn. 

Four Organ Pieces. g. 

Jongleurs. 

l’Heure Exquise. (3) g. 1.25 

Masquerade. (3) g. T5c 

Pantomime. (11) g. 75c 

Sonata One. h. 1.50 

Sonata Two. (2) h. 1.75 

Toccata. (4) g. 1.25 
KRECKEL, Philip G. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Musica Divina One. j. 1.25 
Musica Divina Two. j. 1.25 
KROEGER, Ernest R. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

March Pittoresque. (3) g. 

Fantasia and Fugue. 

LOUD, John Hermann 
Weymouth, Mass. 

Thistledown. 

MAITLAND, ROLLO F. 
Williamsport (near), Pa. 

Concert Overture. (5) g. 

In Friendship’s Garden. j. 60c 

Grand Choeur. 7%. 50c 

Optimist. uw. 

MARSH, Charles H. 
Magnolia, Iowa 

Japanese Color Prints. h. %5c each. 
MASON, Daniel Gregory 
Brookline, Mass. 

Passacaglia and Fugue. (3) 
McAMIS, Hugh 
San Antonio, Texas 

Dreams. h. 

McCOLLIN, Frances 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Berceuse. o. 

Cherubs at Play. h. 
McKINLEY, Carl 
Yarmouth, Maine 

Cantilena G. (4) j. T5c 

Lament. (2) j. 50c 
McW HOOD, Leonard 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

At Evening. j. 60c 
MILLER, Russell King 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

o-p. Festival Postlude. j. 

Nocturne F. (2) j. 

Scherzo Symphonique. g. 
MILLIGAN, Harold Vincent 
Astoria, Ore. 

Prelude on Traditional Melody. 

a. 50c 
NASH, Walter H. 
Washington, D. C. 
Reverie. g. 
Water Sprites. g. 
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NEVIN, Gordon Balch 
Easton, Pa. 
l’Arlequin. (2) j. 60c 
In Memoriam. s. 60c 
Praeludium Dm. 
Sonata Tripartite. (3) s. 2.00 
Song of Sorrow. 
Tragedy of Tin Soldier. (2) s. 1.25 
Will o’ the Wisp. (6) s. 75c. 


PARKER, Horatio 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Canon. 
Canzonetta. 
Concert Overture A. 
Concert Piece One. (2) 
Concert Piece Two. (2) 
Concert Piece Ef. (2) 
Concert Piece B. (2) 
Festival Prelude. 
Melody and Intermezzo. 
Novellette. 
Scherzino. 
Sonata Op. 65. (3) 
Excerpts (1) 
Wedding Song. 


ROGERS, James TI. 
Fair-Haven, Conn. 
Arioso. g. 60c 
Concert Overture. (8) g 1.25 
Grand Choeur Cm. (2) g. v0c 
Gregorian Allegro. 
Sonata One. (5) g. 1.25 
Excerpts (1) 
Sonata Two. (7) g. 1.50 
Sonata Three. (2) g. 1.50 
Sonatina Fm. g. Vic 
Suite One. (4) g.1.50 
Excerpts (1) 
Suite Gm. (2) g. 1.50 


RUSSELL, Alexander 
Franklin, Tenn. 
Song of the Basket Weaver. (4) 


j. 75c 
Bells of St. Anne. (12) j. 1.00 
Up the Saguenay. (4) j. 1.00 


SCHMINKE, Oscar E. 

New York, N. Y. 
Festal Prelude. j. 60c 
Marche Russe. (2) j. 75c 


SHELLEY, Harry Rowe 
New Haven, Conn. 
Cantilene. 
Fanfare (2) 
Scherzo Mosaic. (2) g. 


SIMONDS, Bruce 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Dorian Prelude Dies Irae. (8) co. 
75c 
Tam Sol Recedit. (8) co. 60c 


SKILTON, Charles S. 
Northamptotn, Mass. 
American Indian Fantasie. j. 1.00 


SOWERBY, Leo 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Calvanistic Chorale. (5) b. 
Carillon. (12) b. 
Comes Autumn Time. (7) b. 
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Joyous March. (4) h. 

Madrigale. (2) h. 

Mediaeval Poem. (2) h. 

Pageant. (2) h. 

Prelude on Benediction. (2) b. 

Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart. (9) h. 

Requiscat in Pace. (3) h. 

‘Symphony’ G. (5) co. 
STEBBINS, Charles Albert 
Chicago, II. 

At Twilight. g. 

In Summer. (6) g. 

Oh the Lilting Springtime. (2) j. 

60c. 

The Swan. (2) g. 

Where Dusk Gathers Deep. j. 60c 
STOUGHTON, R. S. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Arcadian Sketch. uw. 

Chinese Garden. (7) uw. 

Dreams. (4) uw. 

Eastern Idyl. uw. 

Fairyland Suite. (6) 0. 

Excerpts (2) 

Garden of Iram. 

In India. uw. 

Nocturne Af. o. 

Persian Suite. (7) uw. 

Pool of Pierne, uw. 

Rose Garden of Samarkand. uw. 

Sea Sketches. (3) j. 1.50 

Tanglewood Tales. 
TAYLOR, Deems 
New York, N. Y. 

Dedication from Through the 

Looking Glass. (2) j. 75c 
THATCHER, Howard 
Baltimore, Md. 

Legend. 

THAYER, Eugene 
Mendon, Mass. 

Sonata Five. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman 
Andover, N. H. 

Pastel. tj. 

Theme-Arabesque-Fughetta, h. 

To an American Soldier. h. 
TRUE, Latham 
Portland, Maine. 

Castilleja Sonata. uc. 
VIBBARD, Harry L. 
Limestone, N. Y. 

Indian Serenade. j. 60c. 

Whims. j. 60c 
WARD, Frank E. 

Wysox, Pa. 

Woodland Reverie. h. 
WEAVER, Powell 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Squirrel. (4) j. 60c 
WEBBE, William Y. 
Newark, N. J. 

La Reine des Fetes. (4) 
WHITMER, T. Carl 
Altoona, Pa. 

Baptism Theme. : 
WOODMAN, R. Huntingto 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cantilene. g. 

Epithalamium. g. 


AMERICAN MUSIC 

By Cart McKin_ey, Mus. Doc. 
There is only one standard by which 
the value of organ music can be 
measured, and that is its accepta- 
bility and intrinsic worth as judged 
not by organists and church vestry- 
men but by conductors, composers, 
and musicians of international fame 
in the great field of music outside the 
church. In the unbiased judgment 
of these men, the organ music of 
Bach, Widor, and Reger would cer- 
tainly be found worthy to be placed 
beside the literature of any other in- 
strument as of permanent and endur- 
ing value. 

Among the few American com- 
posers whose work might conceiv- 
ably pass such an acid test, Leo 
Sowerby stands preeminent. He has 
what is very rare nowadays—indi- 
viduality of style, coupled with a 
breadth and elevation of style to- 
gether with certain straightforward 
rhythmic qualities which give his 
work a rather definite ‘American’ 
stamp. 

Now this is not to say that there 
have not been written many excellent 
organ numbers by American writers, 
or that we may not develop a real 
and important school of organ com- 
posers in this country ; in fact I think 
it highly probable that we will, but 
it is all in a most embryonic stage 
as yet. With the exception of Mr. 
Sowerby, all too much of our Ameri- 
can organ music can be easily 
labelled: Imitations of the facile and 
charming but superficial English 
school, imitations of the great French 
school, or just plain Harp-Chimes- 
Celesta Evensong-Lollipops. Some 
day, though, when we get a few more 
of those superb, free, clear-toned or- 
gans, some of our younger com- 
posers are going to be hit with the 
idea of writing organ music that will 
sound like nothing else that has gone 
before and that will give proper voice 
and expression to the organ of to- 
morrow. And then we shall have 
something to talk about. 

—FOSTER HALL— 
No. 10 of the handsome Foster Hall 
Pulletins issued by Josiah K. Lilly 
of Indianapolis carries the announce- 
ment that the entire Foster collection 
Mr. Lilly has assembled at such 
great cost in time and money will be 
donated to the Stephen C. Foster 
Memorial Building now in process 
of erection on the campus of the 
University of Pittsburgh, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. One building is being 
provided for Mr. Lilly’s Fosteriana. 
The new building is being provided 
with “auditorium, stage, organ 
loft, and space for a carillon.” 
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MAKING A PROGRAM 

By Greorce LEE HAMRICK 
Here is a recital I enjoyed prepar- 
ing. The music committee (on quite 
short notice!) asked me to present a 
program to commemorate the fourth 
anniversary of the dedication of the 
Wm. W. Orr memorial organ. I 
hastily gathered some material that 
I had been working with, and the 
selections finally chosen seemed to 
automatically find their places. 

Bach opened the list with the 
“Cathedral” Prelude and Fugue in 
E-minor. I used for the program 
notation, Dr. Schweitzer’s comment 
and instantly won my pastor’s inter- 
est in the recital. 

4. contrast of method even though 
continuing in serious thought was ob- 
tained through Karg-Elert’s Legend 
of the Mountain. Shimmering, shift- 
ing tonalities of modern vein, with 
the lovely melody sung on the 
French Horn, followed by a cres- 
cendo to almost full organ, only to 
die away in the distance—gives the 
audience a dose of intricate music 
before they have tired of listening. 

Gerald Frazee’s Chimes o’er the 
Lake is a pure gem for the concert 
program. It has movement of a scin- 
tilating nature that flows all over the 
place. -Even the contrast section is 
full of unusual possibilities. 

One good turn deserves another, 
so my fourth selection was another 
by an American: Carl F. Mueller’s 
Echo Caprice. Not since Pietro 
Yon’s Echo has the recitalist been 
offered such a stunning little num- 
ber. Broken chords alternating be- 
tween the flutes of the main and 
Echo Organs is the idea. It may not 
last to posterity, but it will serve for 
a season to help us sell the idea of 
the organ as a concert instrument. 

Time for a big number. What 
could be better than Franck’s Piece 
Heroique? The Pedal passage at the 
close is as lordly a minute as one 
could wish for. 

Having already heard from two 
contemporaries to such good advan- 
tage, why not continue with Joseph 
W. Clokey’s Mountain Sketches and 
convince somebody that our com- 
posers have something to say, even if 
in the field of descriptive music? 
Isvery program should have a pianis- 
simo number and after the onslaught 
of the chorus reeds in the previous 
selection, let it be here. Jagged Peaks 
was played in this way, and a lovely 
thing it is. Wind in the Pine Trees 
was given with more color and move- 
ment and would grace any program. 
Canyon Walls affords dash and vigor 
that is over all too quickly—not for- 
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getting the effective echo section just 
before the finish. 

For the familiar number, Liszt’s 
Liebestraume, and thanks to Harvey 
G. Gaul for a playable transcription 
of this universally-loved classic. 

Something easy to listen to for 
the close. Sibelius’ Finlandia affords 
contrast and has a_ heart-rending 
melody, and march-like sections that 
make for variety. 

I think that is a jamb-up good pro- 
gram for just a so-so organist. Don’t 
you? 

And the builder, Henry Pilcher’s 
Sons Inc., was given credit on the 
program! 


A BACH PROGRAM 
WITH SOME COMMENTS ON FORM AND 
A REQUEST FOR PROGRAMS 
Dr. Frederic T. Egener, London, 
Ont., gave the following Bach pro- 
gram Feb. 4th: 
Passacaglia 
Air for G-string 
Now rejoice dear Christians 
Jesu Joy of man’s desiring 
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Klavier Suite: Echo 
Con. Dm for Violins: Largo 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 


This program is very near the 
ideal; perhaps some reader can fur- 
ther improve on it. Programs of 
organ music are much like a meal, a 
lecture, a book, a play, a fine paint- 
ing. In no case does the main idea 
come either first or last or at the edge 
of the picture. 

An organ recital audience is not 
in the mood for the most serious of- 
fering as the first number. We need 
a form somewhat like this: 


1. Introduction; 


2. Message; 
3. Refreshments; 
4. Finale. 


Many organists have been using with — 
splendid results a group of from 
three to six descriptive or lighter 
program, based on this formula of 
compositions for No. 3. Toccata 
and Fugue in Dm is ideal for No. 4. 
The Passacaglia is splendid for No. 
2. 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in America and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


All of this means you. 


along strictly professional lines. 


The American Organist, 





Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
I : . To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


——t.a.0. 


——+t.a.0. 


If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you then be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
Success for all, failure for none. 
for each other, none for himself alone. 





ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 


Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 





Each 


467 Richmond Station, N. Y. 
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Who can suggest an ideal Bach 
Introduction — Message — Refresh- 
ment—Finale ? 

Wherever refreshment or enter- 
tainment is not to be included the 
form might be: 

1. Introduction; 


2. Message; 
3. Exposition; 
4, Finale. 


Or the order might be effectively re- 
versed into: 

1. Introduction; 

2. Exposition ; 

3. Message; 

4, Finale. 
Programs representing these three 
structures are invited, with the re- 
citalists’s own comments as to the 
audience’s reaction. 


—BRITISH RECITALS— 

A writer in Musical Opinion tabu- 

lates the programs published by 

that splendid journal over a three- 

year period and we get some in- 

teresting results: 

1406 Recitals 

1737 Bach performances 
118 Toccata and Fugue Dm 
58 Prelude and Fugue Ef 
24 Passacaglia 

450 Karg-Elert 

335 Handel 

315 Guilmant 

256 Mendelssohn 

254 Rheinberger 

247 Vierne 

183 Widor 

182 Franck 


And after dealing with composers 


given many presentations the com- 
piler presented a list which we be- 
lieve represents all the works 
played on these recitals, from 
which we take all the Americans 
we can find, merely because our 
American interest would concern 
itself with the acceptance of our 
works in England: 
10 Horsman, Curfew 
66 MacDowell 
21 Willan 
28 Yon 

The first two are Americans by 
birth, the second two by adoption 
—using American correctly. This 
is all we can find for American 
representation in the 1406 recitals 
played by British organists over a 
three-year period and recorded in 
one of England’s most notable 
music magazines. 


—UNION CITY, N. J.— 
St. Michael’s R. C. was destroyed by 
fire May 31, with only the walls re- 
maining. The church is part of the 
famous Passionist Monastery, of 
which Walter N. Waters is organ- 
ist. 
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Recital 
Programs 





...Rev. Wm. Merriam CRANE 
...All Saints, Albany 
Widor, Praeludium Circulaire 
Bridge, Andante Moderato 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Franck, Cantabile 
Bach, In dir ist freude 
Karg-Elert, Was Gott tut 
Wie schon leuchtet 
Chauvet, Procession St. Sacrement 
3ach, Fugue Dm 
...Daniel A. HIRSCHLER 
...College of Emporia 
Reger, Passacaglia 
Bach, O mensch bewein’ 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Sonnet, Ariel; Canzona; Inter- 
mezzo. 
Jacob, Chanson de Pressoir 
Wagner, Tristan: Liebestod 
Liszt, Fugue on Bach 
...Dr. Caspar KOCH 
..Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh 
*Batiste, Offertoire de Paques 
Edmundson, Easter Spring Song 
Gaul-j, Mt. Rubidoux Easter 
Macfarlane, Spring Song* 
Hollins, Spring Song 
Mendelssohn, Spring Song 
Yon-j, Cristo Trionfante* 
*Wagner, 3 Tannhauser selections 
Mascagni, Intermezzo* 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Renaud, Angelus 
Herbert, American Fantasy* 
*Thomas, Raymond Overture 
Wolstenholme, Seraphs Strain 
Handel, Con. 4: Allegro 
Friml, Hymne Celeste* 
Lyadov, Tabakerka 
Schubert, Death and the Maiden 
Boex, Marche Champetre* 
*Strauss, Solemn Processional 
Haydn, Serenade 
Dubois, Toccata 
Yon-j, La Concertina* 
Yost, Evening 
Stoughton, Ramesis* 
...Dr. Rollo F. MAITLAND 
...New Jerusalem, Philadelphia 
..- Bach Program 
Toccata Dm 
My soul doth magnify 


‘Fugue a la Gigue 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—THE Enpitors 




















Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Comest Thou Jesu 
Sonata 3 
Sleepers wake 
Passacaglia 
... Sterling MARSHALL 
... Trinity, Houghton, Mich. 
... Season 1931 to 1934 
... Program 1: Dec. 1, 1931 
Nevin’s Sonata Tripartite 
Lemare, Slumber Song 
Nunn, Caravan of Magi 
Stoughton, Pigmies 
Dawes, Melody A 
Dubois, Toccata 
d’Aquin, Noel* 
Brahms, Rose breaks into bloom 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
... Program 2: Jan. 5, 1932 
DeLamarter, Suite in Miniature 
Wagner, Forest Murmers 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Bizet, Carmen: Act 1 Prelude 
Yon-j, Hymn of Glory 
Foster, Dream Mood 
Mereaux, Toccata 
Franck, Chorale Am 
... Program 9: Oct. 3, 1932 
Bach, Prelude Bm 

Hark a voice saith 

Lamb of God 

In Thee is Gladness 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Widor, 6: Cantabile 
German, Morris Dance 
Liszt, Prel.-Fugue on Bach 
... Program 12: Feb. 21, 1933 
Rogers’ Sonata Bf 
McAmis, Dreams 
Seely, Arabesque 
Widor, 5: Allegro 
Stoughton, Nocturne 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Karg-Elert, Angelus 
Dupre, Ave Maris Stella 
...Program 23: March 25, 1934 
Marcello, Psalm 19 
Bach, When on the Cross 

I Call to Thee 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Maleingreau, Praetorium Tumult 
...Program 24: May 1, 1934 
Handel, Con. 4: Allegro 
Seely, Arabesque 
Palmgren, May Night 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Ward, Solitude 
Yon-j, Echo 
Clokey, Jagged Peaks 
Dethier-j, The Brook 

Mr. Marshall printed his 24 pro- 
grams in a neat booklet; the series 
included 139 organ compositions and 
50 transcriptions. 
... Ernest MITCHELL 
...Grace Church, New York 
Widor, Marche Pontificale 
Elgar, Son.: Andante 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
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Jongen, May Song 

Franck, Chorale Am 

Jepson, Gypsy 

Dupre, 2: Toccata 
...*Alexander SCHREINER 
...Univ. of California 
*Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 
Rogers’ Sonata Em 
Schumann, Evensong 
Callaerts, Intermezzo 
Glazounow, Elegy 

Wagner, Tristan: Liebestod 
*Frank, Piece Heroique 


Guilmant, Son. 1: Pastorale; Finale. 


Handel, Berenice: Minuet 
Jansen, Will o’ the Wisp 
Sibelius, Finlandia 

o-p. Liszt, Concerto 1 
*Wagner, Rheingold selection 
flute: Mozart, Concerto 2 
Widor, 5: Toccata 

flute: Quantz, Concerto G 
*Hollins, Concert Overture C 
Vierne, 3: Adagio; Finale. 
Beethoven, Largo 

Lemaigre, Capriccio 


Dvorak, New World: Largo; Finale. 


..-Vierne Program 
1: Finale 

Third complete 

2: Scherzo 
Westminster Chimes 


...Leslie P. SPELMAN 
... Meredith College 
..-Amerwan Program 
Barnes, Petite Suite 
Andrews, Con Grazia 
Noble, Solemn Prelude 
Bingham, Twilight at Fiesole 
Hanson, Vermeland 
Lamb, Prelude and Fughetta 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Sowerby, Passacaglia 
Clokey, Jagged Peaks 

Canyon Walls 
Nevin, Will 0’ the Wisp 
Broughton, Sacramentum Unitatis 
F. S. Smith, Caprice 

Son. 1: Finale 
... Adolph STEUTERMAN 
...Calvary, Memphis 
Wagner, Magic Fire Music 
Bach, Jesu joy of man’s 

Rejoice now 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
Frysinger, At Twilight 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 
...Carl WEINRICH 

.. Harvard University 
Cabezon, Canto del Caballero 
Palestrina, Ricercare 
Gabrieli, Canzona 
Frescobaldi, Toccata 
Scheidt, Fortuna my Foe 
Titelouze, Pange Lingua 
Buxtehude, Prel.-Fugue-Chac. 
Sach, Out of the Depths 

In Thee is Gladness 
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Son. 5: Allegro 

When in the Hour 

Kyrie Thou Spirit 

Dear Christians let us now 

Toccata F 
...Julian R. WILLIAMS 
...Covenant U. B., Pittsburgh 
Handel, Con. Fm: Variations 
Bach, Rejoice Christians 

Lord hear the voice 

Concerto 2 
Franck, Pastorale 
Schumann, Sketch No. 4 
Reger, Intermezzo Am 
Edmundson-j, Impressions 

Gothiques 
Wagner, Meistersinger Prelude 3 
Pierne, School of Little Fauns 
Vierne, 3: Finale 
...Place not named 
*Bach, In Thee is gladness 

Ich ruf’ zu dir 

Nun freut euch 

Christ lay in bonds 

Fantasia and Fugue Gm 

God’s Time is Best 
Reubke’s 94th Psalm Sonata 
Franck, Prel.-Fugue-Variations 
Vierne, 3: Finale 

“Here is one of the most success- 
ful recitals I have ever given,” says 
Mr., Williams of the second pro- 


gram; “I know I am wide open to ° 


criticism, but the fact remains that 
an average audience responded.” 





t Musicales 


...Miss Edith B. ATHEY 

...Hamline M. E., Washington 
.- Modern and Ultramodern 

O Emmanuel, Gritton 

Eternal Father, Holst 

Hymnus Christo, Curry 

Christmas Day, Holst 

Hundredth Psalm, Williams 

Russian Easter, Gaul* 

Evening, Kodaly 

Holly and Ivy, Boughton 

Mary’s Cradlesong, Schumann 

Shepherds’ Story, Dickinson 

Waters of Babylon, James* 

m. Jesu fair flower, Smith 

Into the woods, Noe 

Our native hills, Sibelius 

...Seth BINGHAM 

...Madison Ave. Presb., New York 
...Four-Choirs Festival 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue Bm 

Ballad of trees, James 

Tenebrae factae, Palestrina 

Benedictus es Domine, Sowerby 

Easter Eggs, Korsakov 

Alleluia, Kopolyoff 

Cherubic Hymn, Gretchaninoff 
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Shepherd on the Hills, Nevin 
Waters of Babylon, Margetson 
Crucifixus, Lotti 
O praise ye the name, Nikolsky 
How lovely, Brahms 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon 

The four choirs had respectively 
the following number of sopranos, 
contraltos, tenors, and basses: Madi- 
son Avenue, Mr. Bingham, 25—19— 
11—15; Rutgers Presb., Mr. Doer- 
sam, 5—3—3—4; Church of Savior, 
Mr. Watkins, 7—3—5—4; Schubert 
Musical, Mr. Margetson, 13—6—5— 
8. 
...Hamlin HUNT 
...Plymouth Church, Minneapolis 
...Easter and Springtime Carols 
Once upon a black Friday, Prov. 
Three men trudging, Provencal 
Three holy women, Normandy 
Hallelujah of flowers, Donostia 
Spanish Easter Procession 
Spanish Easter Carol of Lambs 
Dove flies low, Kopolyoff 
Alleluia, Kopolyoff 

All arrangements were by Dr. 
Harvey Gaul. 
...Dr. M. N. LUNDQUIST 
...Hartwick College Choir 
...On-Tour Program 
Hodie Christus, Sweelinck 
Crucifixus, Lotti 
Wake Awake, Bach 
Psalm 51, Brahms 
Cherubim Song, Tchailkowsky 
Lord’s Day, Lundquist 
Built on the Rock, Lundquist 
Bow unto God, Lundquist 
A Mighty Fortress, Luther 
Open our eyes, Macfarlane 
Lord Jesus who dost, Lundquist 
...Max MIRANDA 
... Beloit College 
Debussy, Blessed Damozel Prelude 

Clair de Lune 

Cortege 
Shepherds story, Dickinson 
Wagner, Tristan: Liebestod 
Cherubic Hymn, Gretchaninoff 
A Legend, Tchaikowsky 
Russian Easter Carol, Gaul 
Hosanna, D. H. Jones 
Wondrous love, ar. Buchanan 
Jesus on water, ar. Aschenbrenner 
Debussy, Afternoon of Faun 
Praise the Lord, Christiansen 
Slumber of King Solomon, Treharne 
Out of the Silence, Jenkens 
Edmundson, Concert Variations 
...Miss Catharine MORGAN 
...Hawes Ave. M. E., Norristown 
..- Choir Concert 
Wake Awake, Christiansen 
Glory be to God, Rachmaninoff 
All breathing life, Bach 
j. O for the wings, Mendelssohn 
Lo a voice to Heaven, Bortniansky 
Jesu Friend of sinners, Grieg 
Grant unto me, Brahms 
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j. At eventide, Gaul 
Sinner please doan let, Burleigh 
O Bone Jesu, Palestrina 
Alleluia, Kopolyoff 
Father keep us, Sullivan 
Miss Morgan has a boys’ choir of 
19, girls’ choir of 32, and adult chor- 
us of 47 (20s. 10a. 7t. 10b.) 


Advance Programs 


...George Wm. VOLKEL 

...Chautauqua, N. Y. 

...July 1, 4:00 

Salome, Son. 1: 2 mvts. 

Bonnet, Ariel 

Jongen, Cantabile; Chant de Mai. 

William, Pauer Nobis Nascitur 

Callaerts, Intermezzo 

Handel, Largo 

...July 8, 4:00 

Maitland, Concert Overture 

Avery, Nocturne 

Volkel, Int—Var.—Fugue 

James, Meditation St. Clotilde 

Howe, Dedicate 

... Aug. 19, 4:00 

Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 

Handel, Laaghetto 

Vierne, Scherzetto; Epitaphe ; 
Madrigal. 

Franck, Prelude-Fugue-Variation 

Boellmann’s Suite Gothique 

... Aug. 26, 4:00 
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SEPTEMBER 28 TO OCTOBER 15 


WEST AND PACIFIC COAST 
OCTOBER 15 TO NOVEMBER 4 


SOUTH--MIDDLE-WEST--EAST 
NOVEMBER 4 TO NOVEMBER 15 
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Tiandel, Largo 

Candlyn, Chanson 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
Bairstow, Evening Song 
Widor, 5: 3 mvts. 

Mr. Volkel, of the faculty of the 
Guilmant Organ School, New 
York, is thus spending his third 
summer as Chautauqua organist. 
In addition to these programs he 
plays 30-minute programs daily 
and at many other times. At Em- 
manuel Baptist, Brooklyn, he plays 
a 4m Roosevelt and directs the 
newly organized motet choir of 
30 voices. 

—NEW ORATORIO— 
The first performance of the new 
oratorio by Van Denman Thompson 
for the sesquicentennial of the 
Methodist Church took place April 
29 at Jackson, Miss., when the gen- 
eral conference was being held; the 
work was composed for the celebra- 
tions to be marked next October. 
—CHICAGO— 

The organ department headed by 
Frank Van Dusen of the American 
Conservatory on June 19 presented 
Wilbur Held, Van Dusen pupil, as 
the winner to play in concert in Kim- 
ball Hall. The Mus.M. degree was 
won by Harold Cobb and several 
Mus.Bac. degrees were conferred. 


GUNTHER RAMIN 


IN LEIPZIG, GERMANY 


BACH’S CHURCH 


SOME AMAZING COMMENTS 





“Mastery of execution” .. . “amaz- 
ing knowledge”... “masterful rich- 
ness of concentration” . . . “‘over- 
whelming rendering of Reger’s” .. . 
“blessed by the Gods”. . . “technique 


of a genius” . . . “unsurpassed.” 












—A BACH PROGRAM— 
“The accompanying programs will 
show that another choir is singing 
Bach cantatas successfully with 
orchestra, as Senator Richards ad- 
vocates. 

“By the way, I think he is a 
powerful factor for good; his ideas 
are so good, so valuable, that he will 
help revolutionize organ playing as 
well as organ building. Whether or 
not his readers will agree with him 
at all times, makes no difference; 
he certainly stimulates thought and 
he will also stimulate action and will 
help make our own U.S.A. the lead- 
ing country in music. 

“In spite of dreary weather and 
occasional drizzling rain, we had an 
attendance of 1400; our church seats 
only 1200 so we had to turn people 
away. The choir sang splendidly; 
the orchestra members delighted in 
playing this music, so different, so 
good, so noble.” 

After the first Bach concert in 
Holy Cross, St. Louis, the congre- 
gation gave Mr. Walter Wismar and 
his choir a vote of thanks and asked 
for more. ‘Well, we had to work. 
In September I had three rehearsals 
a week and the choir of 60 voices 
were loyal enough to come; it was as 
much a thrill for the singers as it 
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was for the orchestra and the 
audience.” 

For the Diamond Jubilee service 
Mr. Wismar wrote special music, 
“done responsively by junior and 
senior choirs. My organ is opposite 
the altar on the south end of the 
church and the organ loft is at the 
north end where also is the main en- 
trance. The children were seated in 
the gallery of the transept, girls on 
one side, boys on the other; they 
were quite some distance from me 
but it worked splendidly. A four- 
teen-fold amen was sung by all 
choirs together.” 


Jubilee Service 
Kaeppel, Salvation unto Us 
Processional, responsive reading ; 
Scripture. 
Stolz, Praise to the Lord 
Hymn; Scripture; Creed. 
To Thee O Lord, Bach 
Lord is in His Temple, Wismar 
off. Kaeppel, Now Thanke We All 
Hymn; collect; benediction. 
Faulkes, Ein feste Burg 


Jubilee Song Service 
3uxtehude, 
Singet dem Herrn, Buxtehude 
(Soprano, violin, organ) 
Bach, Salvation Unto Us 
Erschallet ihr Lieder, 172, Bach 
God is ever sun, No. 79, Bach* 
t. World thy delights, Bach 
Gelobet sei der Herr, Bach* 
Jesu joy of man’s desiring, Bach 
My soul O praise the Lord, Bach 
Now rest beneath night’s, Bach 
Best, March for Church Festival 
*The congregation sang the 
chorales in these cantatas. 


—THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR— 
The Guilmant Organ School com- 
pleted its 35th year in New York on 
May 29 when the 33rd class of 
graduates was presented in recital in 
the historic First Presbyterian 
Church. The William C. Carl Gold 
Medal was awarded to Miss Viola 
Lang. In spite of bad weather a large 
audience was present and enthu- 
siastically applauded the work of the 
graduates. 

G.O.S. graduates are known 
throughout the country; Miss Jessie 
Craig Adam and Harold Vincent 
Milligan in their two important 
New York City churches are typical 
School products. Of great import- 
ance on the faculty next after Dr. 
Carl is Hugh Ross, conductor of the 
Schola Cantorum, who has been de- 
veloping a concentrated course in 
choirmastership. Over 200 graduates 
and post-graduates are now holding 
positions from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 
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The Ideal Prelude 


A Symposium of Suggestions for 
Preludes of a Set Style 


List No. 6 


By Theodore Strong 

Fifth Scientist, San Francisco 
Bairstow-a, Evening Song 
Borowski-t, Adoration 
Bartlett-g, Meditation Serieuse 
Clark-g, Chorus of Angels 
Dvorak-c, New World Largo 
Devred-o, Priere Offertoire 
Dunn-uw, Peaceful Days* 
Drumm-g, Meditation 
Flagler-a, In the Minster* 
Felton-j, Sundown 
Fairclough-h, Eventide 
Gaul-j, Mt. Rubidoux Easter* 

-j, Lady of Lourdes 
Godard-g, Adagio Pathetique 
Harris-a, Moonlight 

-t, A Night Song 
Jenkins-j, Dawn* 

-j, Night 
Lange-e, Meditation 
Mason-o, Cloister Scene 

-o, Cathedral Shadows 

-o, Dawn 

-o, Ode to Mountain 

-c, Meditation* 
Martin-c, Melody of Peace* 
Nevin-j, Sylvan Idyll 
Noble-g, Elegy 

-g, Solemn Prelude 
Pache-a, Prayer 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Rheinberger-g, Vision 
Smith-g, Introspection 
Stebbins-g, In Summer 

-g, Swan 
Stoughton-uw, Dreams 

-uw, Waters of Babylon 


“These may be considered light 
selections,” writes Mr. Strong; “but 
they have stood the test of use and 
are well received by the average con- 
gregation. An academic list could 
easily be compiled, but the present 
list will be more useful to the aver- 
age organist who needs melodious 
and interesting selections that can be 
played on comparatively small or- 
gans. *Indicates that with slight al- 
terations, such as repeating the be- 
ginning, the composition makes an 
effective prelude as defined by the 
heading.” 
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Service 
@ Selections 


Cc 
...Charles J. CUSTER 

... Transfiguration, Pottstown 
...Hundredth Anniversary 
*Shellenberger, Fantasia 
Festival Te Deum, Buck 
s. How beautiful, Harker 
off. Bossi, Ave Maria 2 
Guilmant, Son. 3: Prelude 
**Sturges, Caprice 
Glorious things, Merrill 
q. I have longed, Rossini 
of. Fletcher, Fountain Reverie 
Stoughton, Dominus Vobiscum 
...Dr. Clarence DICKINSON 

..*Brick Presbyterian, New York 
*Beethoven, Largo 
Holy Holy, Haydn 
Light, Stevenson 
Merkel, Son. 2: Moderato 
*James, Meditation St. Clotilde 
Heavens are declaring, Beethoven 
My soul now fain, Holst 
Guilmant, Allegro Appassionata 
*Muffat, Fantasia 
O sing unto the Lord, d’Indy 
Light, Stevenson 
Couperin, Largo 

...Emory L. GALLUP 
...Fountain Baptist, Grand Rapids 
*Grieg, In the Morning 
Bless the Lord, Ivanov 
q. By early morning, Dickinson 
How lovely, Brahms 
off. Widor, 4: Andante Cantabile 
*Foote, Allegretto 
q. Joseph’s lovely garden, Dickinson 
O .be joyful, Stanford 
off. King of love, Gounod 
*Goodwin, In the Garden 
Now thank we all, Cruger 
The Omnipotence, Schubert 
off. Gloria, Buzzi-Peccia 
...Dr. Ray HASTINGS 
...*Temple Baptist, Los Angeles 
*Costa, Triumphal March 
Schubert, Litany 
Incline Thine ear, Hastings 
Duet, Judas Maccabaeus, Handel 
Christ shall give, Maker 
Hastings, Verset; Invocation ; 
Gloria. 





THINGS NOT PRINTED 
Please note that space in these pages is no longer given to announcing that 
the commonly-used oratorios and cantatas, or general musicales have been 
presented; such past-tense reports are proper material only for the local 
newspapers the day following the concerts. A selected number of musicales 
are always welcome for the proper column of each issue, and an advance 
announcement will gladly be included for the benefit of our readers if the 
necessary detailed data are received in time, but otherwise such perform- 
ances are too numerous to permit of the use of valuable space to record 


them. 
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**Schubert, Military March 

Cradle Song 

Greeting 

Moment Musicale 

Ave Maria 

Sym. 8: Allegro 
Hail festal day, Merwin 
t. Come ye children, Sullivan 
trio: At Eventide, Gaul 
q. Come unto Me, Schnecker 
Deep River, Burleigh 
Lord’s Prayer, Tchaikowsky 
off. Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 
b. Steal Away, Burleigh 
duet: Power Eternal, Rossini 
m. A Glad Prayer, Stenson 
Festival Te Deum, Buck 
Franck, Gloria Patri 
...George W. KEMMER 
...5t. George’s, New York 
..- Annual Spiritual Service 
Bach, Prelude Bm 
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Ich ruf zu dir 
Father Abraham, ar. Burleigh 
b. I know de Lord’s, ar. Burleigh 
b. I got a home, ar. Burleigh 
Theremin: Stan’ still, ar. Burleigh 
Ride on King Jesus, ar. Burleigh 
Were you there, ar. Burleigh 
w. Weepin’ Mary, ar. Burleigh 
Burleigh, Southland Sketch 2 (org., 
violin, Theremin) 
Go down Moses, ar. Stevens 
Didn’t my Lord, ar. Burleigh 
Col.-Taylor, African Melody (org., 
violin, harp) 
w. Swing Low, ar. Burleigh 
Deep river, ar. Burleigh 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
This is the annual service of 
Negro spirituals, with Mr. Burleigh 
the baritone soloist as always. 
...Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
...Cathedral, Cleveland 








Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 


FACU 
Rev. Canon Douglas 
Helen A. Dickinson 
Becket Gibbs 
Marguerite Hazzard 
Charlotte Lockwood 
Carl F. Mueller 
Mrs. William Neidlinger 
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Union Theological Seminary 


Clarence Dickinson, Director 


Courses in everything pertaining to 
the Ministry of Music 
of the Church 
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T. Tertius Noble 
Hugh Porter 
Franklin Robinson 
Frederick Schlieder 
Edwin J. Stringham 
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...March and April anthems 

Father of mercies, Waddington 

Go not far from me, Zingarelli 

Bow down Thine ear, Parker 

Light’s glittering morn, West 

Most glorious Lord, West 

Why seek ye, Heinrich 

Awake thou that sleepest, Stainer 

O love the Lord, Sullivan 

..-Harold Vincent MILLIGAN 

...*Riverside Church, New York 

*McKinley, 3 Hymntune Fantasies 

Praise, Rowley 

Lovely appear, Gounod 

**McKinley, Hymntune Fantasie 

Lo my Shepherd, Haydn 

*Massenet, Angelus 

Boellmann, Priere Gothique 

Hear the Lambs, ar. Burleigh 

Grieve not the Holy Spirit, Noble 

*Dubois, Chant Pastoral; 
Fiat Lux; In Parasidum. 

Pilgrim’s song, Tchaikowsky 

If any man, Davies 

*Franck, Piece Heroique 

Souls of righteous, Foster 

What are these, Gray 

...Henry F. SEIBERT 

...Holy Trinity Luth., New York 
.A Morning Service 

Franck, Chorale Am 

Silent prayer, processional, introit, 
Gloria Patri, Kyrie and Gloria in 
Excelsis, collect, epistle, response. 

Lord is my Shepherd, Rogers 

Gospel, Apostles Creed, announce- 
ments, hymn, silent prayer, ser- 
mon, offering. 

s. Peace I leave with you, Roberts 

Doxology, hymn, benediction, amen. 

Yon, Son Crom.: Mvt. 1 

... Frank VAN DUSEN 

... Baptist, Elgin 

... Festival Service 

Vierne, 2: Allegro; Scherzo. 

Sowerby, Carillon 

Sursum corda, Lawrence 

Moline, Son. 2: Seraphic Chant 

Widor, 5: Allegro 

Gloria, Mozart 

Open our eyes, Macfarlane 

Unfold ye portals, Gounod 

of. DeLamarter, Carillon 

Widor, 6: Intermezzo 

... Walter WISMAR 

...Holy Cross, St. Louis 

... Spring Musicale 

o-p. Vodorinski, Prelude 

Here we offer, Munder 

Psalm 150, Franck 

Lord is in His temple, Wismar 

Cherubim Song, Glinka 

A little while, Wismar 

Psalm 100, Wismar 

Unfold ye portals, Gounod 


—?TH SEASON— 
Dr. Ray Hastings’ Symphonic Poem 
Immortality is being programed for 
its seventh season by Creator’s band. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 

TrINITY METHODIST 

Geo. Kilgen & Son 
Organist, Mrs. Grace B. Martin 
Specifications by Dr. C. M. Courboin 


V-15. R-15. S-19. B-3. P-1025. 
PEDAL 6”: V-2. R-2. S-5. 
16 MAJOR BASS 32 
BOURDON 44 
Stopped Flute (S) 
8 3ourdon 
Stopped Flute 
GREAT 6”: V-5. R-5. S-6. 


I-X PRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON %3 
DULCIANA 73 
HOHLFLOETE 73 

4 OCTAVE 73 

8 TRUMPET 73 
CHIMES 21 


Tremulant 


SWELL 5”: V-8. R-8. S-8. 
6 ST. S Focdgle 85-16’ 
GEIGEN 7 


VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
HARMONIC FLUTE 7%3 
FLAUTINO 61 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 13: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8&-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Combons 10. 
Crescendos 3: G. S. Reg. 
Percussion: Deagan. 
Blower: 2 h.p. Orgoblo. 


DO 








Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 








Pomona College 











| Claremont, California 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 
I-VERGREEN PRESBYTERIAN 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Specification, Dr. C. M. Courboin 
Installed, June 1934. 
V-9. R-9. S-14. B-3. 
PEDAL: V-1. R-1. S-4. 
16 BOURDON 44 
Stopped Flute (S) 
8 Bourdon 
Stopped Flute (S) 
GREAT: V-4. R-4. S-5. 
[-X PRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 73 
HOHLFLOETE 7%3 
4 OCTAVE 7%3 
8 *CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 
SWELL: C-4. R-4. S-5. 
8 ST. FLUTE 85-16’ 
GAMBA 7%3 
4 FL. HARMONIC 73 
8 CORNOPEAN 73 
*Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 13: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
10 Combons. 
*Later installation. 
2 Crescendos: G-S. Reg. 
Blower: Orgoblo, 1 h.p. 


P-640. 
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—BEAUTY— 


“It will be many a day, I fear, be- 
fore Americans generally perceive 
that beauty is, indeed, an integral 
part of the moral order; and I am 
sure that it would be difficult, or 
even impossible, at present to per- 
suade the American layman that 
his tolerance of unworthy music in 
church or elsewhere constitutes an 
offence either against society or 
against God.” 


—Dr. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON, 
in Protestant Church Music in 
America. 
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—PNEUMATIC HISTORY— 
Bishop Wedgwood of dictionary 
fame contributes a letter to Musi- 
cal Opinion in London, conclud- 
ing: 

“There can be no question but 
that it is to David Hamilton—and 
not to Charles Spackman Barker 
—that the credit for this invention 
is due.” 

Referring to Dr. Barnes’ book 
we find: “Charles S. Barker in 
1832 invented a contrivance known 
as the pneumatic lever.” 

Bishop Wedgwood says Hamil- 
ton’s invention was in 1835. Turn- 
ing back to that grandest of all au- 
thorities on the organ, George 
Ashdown Audsley, we find the 
whole story, not only about the 
wellknown Barker invention but 
also about the Hamilton device 
which Bishop Wedgwood seems to 
be just discovering. This is not 
a reflection on the Bishop but a 
grand tribute to the beloved Dr. 
Audsley. 
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The facts are that in 1832 Mr. 
Barker made his invention, and 
after having failed to find a British 
organist or builder to adopt it, he 
induced Cavaille to use it in “a 
colossal organ for the Royal 
Church of St. Denis, near Paris,” 
took out a French patent to protect 
himself, which was done in 1839, 
“and soon after the pneumatic 
lever was applied with the greatest 
success, and for the first time, to 
the Saint-Denis organ.” 

“In 1851,” continues Dr. Auds- 
ley, “Mr. Henry Willis took out 
the first English patent for a 
pneumatic lever.” 

The facts about the Hamilton in- 
vention are recorded by Dr. Auds- 
ley. Briefly they are that David 
Hamilton in 1835 invented a pneu- 
matic lever (which was at least 
one and at most two years after 
Barker’s invention was conceived) 
and exhibited a model of it in 
1839; it was evidently first in- 
stalled in 1835 in the organ in St. 
John’s Church, Edinburgh. “He 
afterwards found this identical in- 
vention” in the St. Denis organ. 

Let us summarize: 

1832, Barker conceived the idea. 

1833, Barker wrote to the organ- 
ist of York Cathedral, described 
the invention, and failed in his 
effort to induce its adoption there. 

1837, Barker was able to inter- 
est Cavaille in the invention. 
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1839, Barker patented it in 
France where it was first to be 
used. 

1835, Hamilton invented his 


pneumatic lever and used it in the 
organ in St. John’s, Edinburgh. 

1839, Hamilton explained a 
model of his invention at a meet- 
ing in Birmingham. 

Since the courts grant ownership 
to the man who thinks of an idea 
first and makes at least a rough 
pencil sketch of it, and_ since 
Barker certainly thought of it two 
years before Hamilton and had it 
so clearly worked out, either in his 
own mind or on paper, that he 
could show it to an organist in 1833 
and urge its adoption, and since the 
organist saw it in 1833, under- 
stood it perfectly and wanted it, 
we can but conclude that Bishop 
Wedgwood is wrong and _ that 
Barker was the inventor of the 
pneumatic lever. 


—TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT— 
“T asked my wife why organ recital 
programs were so often unprofitable, 
why they were so often uninterest- 
ing. 
“*That’s easy,’ she said; ‘it’s be- 
cause organists, by and large, are 
uninteresting people and have dull 
minds.’ ’ 

“She is not unmusical; she is a 
very good pianist, a pupil of Isidor 
Philipp.” 

We print this as an encouragement 
to our own readers. T.A.O. does not 
appeal to uninteresting persons of 
dull minds, and two years ago it 
stopped all effort to appeal to such. 
Find a T.A.O. reader and you'll find 
an organist keenly interested in his 
or her work, fully informed of what 
other leaders in the profession are 
doing, and a thoroughly alert, snappy, 
industrious individual. He may be 
21 or he may be 71, but if he is a 
T.A.O. reader he is keenly interested 
in the real things of the profession, 
not the sewing-basket sociables. 








LOUIS F. MOHR 
& COMPANY 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


2899 VALENTINE AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
Night and Day 
Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
Electric Action Installed 
Harps — Chimes — Blowers 
An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music. 
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Summer Courses 
.WESTMINSTER.... 

Additional facts about the Aug. 1- 
19 summer course of the Westmin- 
ster Choir School at Silver Bay, N. 
Y., indicates added work in junior 
and highschool choirs along with 
the work that made Dr. William- 
son and the School nationally fam- 
ous, namely the technic and art of 
choral conducting, especially in un- 
accompanied singing. Again the 
class itself will constitute a model 
choir upon which the students will 
practise the art they are studying; 
the repertoire of twelve anthems 
will be thus studied and prepared 
for public presentation as the cli- 
max of the course. 

There will also be 
classes open only to 


advanced 
those who 
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have already completed one or 
more terms with the School. Dr. 
Williamson is to conduct the final 
rehearsals of his choir preparatory 
te its European tour, and we un- 
derstand these rehearsals are to 
open to summer-course registrants. 


—$100. PRIZE— 
Mrs. Burt M. Hall, teacher of 
piano and voice, of Evanston, IIL, 
won the prize with her setting of 
“The Song of the Caravan.” 


PORTLAND OPENING 
By Remick D, CLARK 
June 3 in Trinity Church, Portland, 
Conn., was dedicated a chapel organ, 
the gift of Mrs. Acheson in memory 
of her husband, Dr. Edward Camp- 
ion Acheson, sixth bishop of the 
state. The organ is installed in the 
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west end of the chapel and is con- 
nected also to the console of the 
organ in the church auditorium so 
that it can be used as an Echo Organ 
and for processionals. 

The first to play the organ at the 
dedication service was Wm. B. Davis 
who for 23 years had been organist 
to Bishop Acheson; immediately 
after the prayer of dedication Mr. 
Davis used a meditation composed of 
hymntunes which were Dr. Ache- 
son’s favorites. At the close of the 
service Harris S. Bartlett, organist 
of the church, gave a 30-minute 
program from the main console to 
show the use of the new chapel 
organ as an Echo division. The main 
organ is a 3-27 with Chimes, by the 
Hall Organ Co. The Chapel organ - 
was built by Harry Hall Co. and is 
a 2-12 entirely expressive. 








The Organ 


ORGAN BUILDING. 
Ashdown Audsley. 


ART OF 
By George 


9 x 13, 2 volumes, 1358 pages, $150.00. 
| Now in rare-book class. 
| CHURCH ORGAN. 
| By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

7 x 8, 108 pages, illustrated, $2.00. 


Voicing, tuning, Diapason Chorus, etc. 
=N 





CINEMA and THEATER ORGAN. 
By Reginald Whitworth. 
7 x 10, 112 pages, illustrated, $3.15. 


Masterful review of electric action. 
Many unusual theater stoplists. 


By Dr. Wm. H. Barnes. 

| 7 x 10, 341 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 
Mechanics of modern organ building. 

| DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS. 

| By J. I. Wedgwood. 

| 6 x 9, 190 pages, $3.25. 
The old standard, still popular. 
ELECTRIC ORGAN. 

By Reginald Whitworth. 

| & x 10, 199 pages, illustrated, $6.50. 

Modern British organ building. 
MODERN ORGAN. 

By Ernest M. eed 

| 7 x 11, 48 pages, $1.2 
A few specialties disc eel 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS. 

| By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

| 7% x 10, 112 pages, $2.75. 

| England’s best dictionary. 

| ORGAN STOPS. 

| By George Ashdown Audsley. 
6 x 9, 294 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 
Best dictionary ever published. 

TEMPLE OF TONE. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

| 7 x 10, 262 pages, $5.00. 

Climax of Author’s tonal ideas. 


Choir Work 


By Henry Coward. 
6 x 8, 321 pages, $3.75. 
Invaluable to organists. 


5 x 8, 92 pages, $1.25. 

Invaluable aid in choir-tone work. 
SONG THE 

By Crystal Waters. 

| 7 x 10, 135 pages, $2.00. 

| Gives organists fine vocal knowledge. 

TUNING-UP EXERCISES. 

| By Harper C. Maybee. 

7x 11, 14 pages, 25c. 

| To improve the choir’s tone. 





This list includes only such books as 
T.A.O. editors and reviewers have 
selected as representing the very 
best on their respective subjects. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN. 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRE- 
TATION. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF VOICE PRODUC- 
By Arthur L. Manchester. TION. 


SUBSTANCE OF VOCAL 
STUDY. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 


The Best 
BOOKS 


Practical Organ Work 


FIRST LESSONS ON ORGAN. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
9 x 12, 96 pages, $1.50. 
For first-year students. 
FIRST STEPS IN EAR TRAINING. 
By Cuthbert Harris. 
9 x 12, 21 pages, 75c. 
Practical exercises for self-help. 
MANUAL OF MODULATION. 
By Preston Ware Orem. 
5 x 7, 44 pages, 40c. 
For beginners, practical examples. 
ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
3y Everett E. Truette. 
6 x 9, 264 pages, $2.50. 
Practical discussion, for serious student. 
PREPARATORY EXERCISES IN SCORE- 
By Morris and Ferguson. READING. 
8 x 11, 110 pages, $3.75. 
Music for sight-reading development. 
PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
5 x 8, 95 pages, $1.50. 
With examples, a practical work. 
TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN 
By Dr. Clarence Dickinson. PLAYING. 
10 x 13, 257 pages, $5.00. 
Modern instruction book by a master. 


Theory 


ACOUSTICS OF ORCHESTRA AND 
By E. G. Richardson. ORGAN 
6 x 9, 157 pages, $2.50. 

Acoustics of orchestral instruments. 

ELEMENTS OF FUGAL CONSTRUCTION, 
By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 68 pages, $2.50. 
How fugues have been built. 

FUGUE WRITING. 

By A. Madeley Richardson. 
6 x 9, 90 pages, $1.50. 
An instruction book on fugue-form. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC. 

By Harry F. Fay. 
4 x 7, 87 pages, 75c. 
Explicit illustrations and directions. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE and the DISSO- 





By Knud Jeppeson. NANCE. 
7 x 10, 272 pages, illustrated, $6.00. 
Recommended unreservedly to every seri- 


ous musician. Paper-bound only. 
STUDIES IN FUGUE-WRITING. 

By Frederick C. Mayer. 

9 x 12, 37 pages, $2.50. 

Writing fugues on Bach examples. 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC FOR JUNIORS. 

By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 80 pages, $1.00. 

Superb explanations for beginners. 


The listing is maintained as a ser- 
vice to T.A.O. readers who want 
only books of proved merit. All 
prices net; T.A.O. prepays postage. 


By Arms and Arms. 
9 x 12, 229 pages, illustrated, $20.00. 
An art-book of great inspiration. 


By Scholes and Earhart. CIANS. 
Delightful history of musicians. 


By Robert B. Ludy. 
7x 10, 
Delightful reference work, inspirational. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
7 x 10, 423 pages, $6.00. 
The best in its class. 


By Ernest H. Short. 
7 x 10, 340 pages, illustrated, $7.50. 
Splendid review of church architecture. 


By Wallace Goodrich. 
6 x 8, 
Handsome book, delightful, 


By Watson Lyle. 
5 x 7, 210 pages, $1.25. 
Full of informative materials. 


By Charles Wolcott Merriam. 
6 x 8, 208 pages, $2.00. 
Modern church-service programs, 


By Gardner and Nicholson. 
5 x 8, 232 pages, 
Splendid exposition of fine church music. 


By Clifford Demarest. 
5 x 7, 43 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 
For beginners, 


By J. H. Arnold. 
7 x 10, 173 pages, paper-bound, $4.25. 
Clear, 


By Ernest Douglas. 
6 x 9, 47 pages, 60c. 
Accompaniments for Gregorian melodies, 


By Reginald L. McAll. 


6 x 8, 237 pages, $2.20. 
For Sunday-School pianists, etc. 


467 Richmond Station S. I., New York, N. Y. 


Historical 


CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 


COMPLETE BOOK OF GREAT MUSI- 
x 8, 411 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 
HISTORIC CHURCHES of the WORLD 
325 pages, illustrated, $5.00. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC. 
HOUSE OF GOD. 


ORGAN IN FRANCE. 


$3.00. 
informative. 


HIS LIFE AND ART. 


169 pages, illustrated, 


SAINT-SAENS: 


Church-Service Work 


CHURCH WORSHIP ROOK. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. 
$4.00. 


HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 


practical, reliable. 
PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT. 


masterful, concise information. 
PLAINSONG SERVICE BOOK. 


PRACTICAL CHURCH SCHOOL MUSIC. 























—KILGEN NOTES— 
Augusta, Ark.: The new First M. E. 
south of Augusta has contracted for 
a Kilgen to be installed in August. 

Chicago: In addition to the Kil- 
gen for the fair, as announced last 
month, two others are being built. 
A 2m will be installed for the Horti- 
cultural Society’s exhibit at the 
Century of Progress, and will be 
played by the official organist of the 
Society and by the Kilgen dual-con- 
trol player, the audience enjoying 
the music while strolling around the 
auditorium enjoying the floral ex- 
hibitions. 

The third Kilgen at the fair will 
be a 3m in Black Forest Village, a 
group of houses, now being built to 
recreate the authentic Black-Forest 
German village; the organ will be 
housed in a building of traditional 
German architecture and furnish- 
ings, in a baronial hall with high 
beamed ceiling. Recitals will be giv- 
en regularly by guest organists. 

Detroit, Mich.: St. Joachim’s has 
ordered a 2-18-1025 for its new 
building, for fall dedication; stoplist 
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by d’Avignon Morel; all pipework 
enclosed in two chambers. Manuals 
entirely straight; Pedal has two 16’ 
registers, one 16’ borrow, and two 8’ 
extensions. 

Louisville, Ky.: St. Agnes’ R. C. 
has contracted for a 3-59 divided or- 
gan with two consoles, each con- 
trolling the full organ, one with the 
2m division in the chancel, the other 
with the 3m gallery organ; stoplist 
by d’Avignon Morel; for Septem- 
ber dedication. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Trinity M. E. 
has ordered a 2-19, entirely expres- 
sive, in two chambers, to specifi- 
cations of Dr. Charles M. Courboin; 
organist, Mrs. Grace B. Martin. 

Dubuque, la.: St. Patrick’s has 
ordered a 2-16 for fall dedication; 
stoplist by the Kilgen staff. 

In all these contracts for church 
organs the manual divisions are en- 
tirely straight. 

Arkadelphia, Ark.: The First M. 
E. has ordered a 2m for August in- 
stallation; Mrs. Grady Smith, or- 
ganist. 

Jersey City, N. J.: Trinitatus 





e The ORGAN VIRTUOSO e 





Hear at Least One Great 
Organist Each Year 





O HEAR a great artist is a privilege, 
accorded to only a few—sometimes only 
once in a lifetime. What would you give 
to have heard Bach, to have seen him 
play, to have studied his technic as he sat 
at the organ? Great artists are few and 


far between. 


They are individualistic; 


their work is not duplicated by another. 
They cannot be imitated or duplicated; 


they are themselves, alone. To 


have 


heard them, even once, is to have stored 
up in one’s memory a ¢reasure of great 
price. Great organists can play only a few 
recitals each season; no two programs are 
ever played exactly alike; their environ- 
ment is never the same. So when oppor- 
tunity and conditions make it possible for 
you to hear a great artist, don’t neglect 
the opportunity. 


Have him, see him, hear him, Now! 


You may never have another chance! 





—Fay LEONE FAUROTE 
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Lutheran has contracted for a 3-20 
to specifications by Dr. Courboin, 
for fall dedication; Mr. Pistor, or- 
ganist. 

Vicksburg, Miss. Anche Chesed 
Temple is replacing .its present 
organ with a 2m Kilgen, the gift 
of the Temple Sisterhood, for Aug- 
ust installation. 


THE NEW HYMNAL 
By Georce I, TILton 

Despite any defects and disappoint- 
ments, the new Presbyterian Hymnal 
appeals to me as among the finest 
of the present day. One of the most 
helpful means of bringing about 
Christian unity lies in the hymnody 
of the church. The inclusion of cer- 
tain fine hymns in the hymnals of 
all denominations is bound to draw 
all sects closer and speed the day 
when we all shall worship in unity. 

Protestantism today is broken up 
into various groups all holding the 
common faith but squabbling over 
unessential matters. In contrast to 
our all but empty and struggling 
Protestant churches we witness the 
Roman church holding its people 
and marching triumphantly for- 
ward. If only we would leave off 
denunciation of other Communions, 
especially of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and instead would try to 
find a common ground of accord, 
how much better it would be for the 


Protestant church, and how much 


more effective her work would be- 
come! 

Mr. Salter, in his article in No- 
vember T.A.O., complains of the 
size of the hymnal. After all, the 
hymnal is for the whole church and 
not for any one group. This is 
demonstrated by the variety and 
wide range of the hymns. As for 
the limited number of hymns used in 
most churches, the fault lies largely 
with the ministers. Many of them 
use only a few over and over, but 
one minister’s tastes cannot be im- 
posed upon another. There are 
enough hymns in the new hymnal to 
meet the needs and desires of all. 

Certain fine features of the hymn- 
al appeal to me very strongly. I am 
an advocate of the observance of the 
Christian year, which is as important 
to churchmen as the observance of 
the civil year is to patriotic Ameri- 
cans. I rejoice that it is set out in 
the new hymnal. The section de- 
voted to responses of all kinds and 
the orisons will meet a long-felt 
need. I strongly favor the plainsong 
settings. There is nothing more 
dignified and uplifting when it is 
properly sung, and it is certainly a 
link with the early church. The in- 








to help speed prosperity 








1. Pay your old debts just as promptly as you can, in justice to yourself and your family; but 
ask for more credit if you must. 


2. Spend as much money as possible within the organ world itself—to organ builders, pub- 
lishers of organ and choir music, organ teachers, organ recitalists. When you have a dollar 
to spend, don’t buy a box of candy, buy a piece of organ music. Attend every paid organ re- 
cital in your city—and then don’t knock, but boost, boost it to everyone you meet. 


3. Give minimum thought to increasing your savings now. What the world needs is not 
more money saved but more money spent wisely for things of real benefit to the buyer. 


4. Protest on every possible occasion to everyone within hearing against a colossal govern- 
mental taxation system that today is leading to a wilder extravagance than any government 
in the world has ever undertaken, and that is only piling still higher the unprecedented 
debts upon which you will be compelled to pay interest all the rest of your life and which your 
children and grand-children will be compelled to pay in full or see their civilization crumble 
into communism. 


5. Take an active interest in your city, state, and in national politics. You're the victim. 
You pay the bills, all of them. Write a letter to your mayor, governor, senator, or president 
every time these servants of yours indulge in another orgy of wild extravagance—at your 
expense. Commend publicly and by letter every governmental move for economy and drastic 
reduction of the tax burden. Rich men get their income from bonds; you get yours by 
working for it and working hard. Your earned income is heavily taxed while the rich man’s 
income from bonds gets off easily—he made the law, you pay the bill. If you like it, don’t 
do anything about it. 


6. Work harder at your particular job than ever you did before—but be doubly sure you 
are keeping your ideas, methods, and equipment right up to the minute. You can’t succeed 
in 1934 with 1924 ideas. Times have changed. Don’t resist these changes, take advantage 
of them. 


7. Give your business in the organ world to those who have carried on in spite of diff- 
culties, don’t give it to those who shut up shop and decided to wait till you and the other 
workers could bring back prosperity for them to enjoy. 


8. Forget personal criticisms and go in for an era of praise and good-will. An ounce of 
praise does more good than a ton of criticism. 


9. Stop crying when you stub your toe but shout from the house-tops when you find the 
road ahead of you just a little smoother than it was yesterday. Optimism pays dividends. 
Gloom-spreading never helped anybody but an enemy win the war. 


10. And if you don’t have faith in the American world of the organ get out of it and do 
something else for a living. You chose it, it didn’t choose you. 


Cooperation pays. It always did. It always will. You can’t reap a harvest if you 
refuse to sow any seed. Spend your money within the organ world, not outside of it. 
Cooperate with anybody and everybody who is still cooperating with you. And be 
sure the job you are doing today is better than it was last year. 
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clusion of “Old Hundred” in the 
original rhythm changes the tune 
from one of deadening monotony to 
a noble and uplifting one, in my 
opinion. The Comission is to be 
commended for labor well done. 


—R. P. ELLIOT— 

has been appointed consulting or- 
gan architect to the Quartermaster 
General’s Office, Washington, D. 
C., for the immediate and present 
purpose of providing organs for 
eight army chapels throughout the 
country. At least in this the gov- 
ernment is showing commendable 
intelligence and has secured an ex- 
perienced man, not a college theor- 
ist. Mr. Elliot, as our readers per- 
haps know, is an independent or- 
gan man no longer associated with 
any firm. He is the ideal man for 
the job. 


——>--_FREDERICK DELIUS— 


died June 10 at his home near Fon- 
tainebleau, France. He'was born 
in Bradford, Eng., in 1862, of Ger- 
man parents and was sent to Ger- 
many to enter business but return- 
ed to England and his father gave 
him an orange grove in Florida to 
prevent his study of music; in 


America he taught himself music - 


and after three years returned to 
England and was sent to Leipzig 
to study music. He married in 1897 
and settled in France where he 
thereafter remained. During the 
last years of his life he was blind 
and paralyzed, but continued com- 
position by dictation. Recogni- 
tion was accorded him only in re- 
cent years. 
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—RAMIN TOUR— 
Gunther Ramin will arrive in New 
York Sept. 27 and return to Leip- 
zig Nov. 16, in the mean time play- 
ing in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Mon- 
treal, Toledo, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, Denver, Vic- 
toria, Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and many 
smaller cities as well as being 
guest artist for many of our uni- 
versities and colleges in which the 
fine arts are cultivated. Mr. La- 
Berge announces that according to 
the present rate of booking the 
maximum of dates will have been 
contracted for this second tour of 
Germany’s most famous concert 
organist. 

Mr. LaBerge covered much ter- 
ritory in a 12,000-mile trip, going 
as far south as Mexico City and 
north to Vancouver, finding con- 
ditions so much improved that he 
anticipates a record tour for Mr. 
Ramin and the other organists un- 
der his management — Palmer 
Christian, Charles M. Courboin, 
Carl Weinrich, Charlotte Lock- 
wood, E. Power Biggs, and Virgil 
Fox. 

Any group of organists who 
want to acquire a new vitality in 
their Bach-playing will do well to 
guarantee a Ramin recital in their 
vicinity and study well the style 
and spirit of his Bach and Reger. 


CAS 
—EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT— 
has been appointed director of 
music for Laurel School, South 
Euclid, Ohio, a select preparatory 
school for girls. Mr. Kraft as or- 
ganist of Trinity Cathedral, Cleve- 
land, director of music at Lake 
Erie College, and Kimball repre- 
sentative has too much spare 
time; it is but right that he take on 
a few more duties. 


—DR. GILBERT R. COMBS— 
of Philadelphia died June 14 at his 
home as a result of automobile in- 
juries several weeks previous. He 
was expert as organist, pianist, 
cellist, and conductor, but his 
chief fame rested upon the Combs 
Conservatory which he founded in 
1885. He was born Jan. 5, 1863 
in Philadelphia. 











All Saints’ Charch, : 


HUGH McAMIS 








Great Neck, Long Island 





TWO PARTICIPANTS 
Messrs. McCutchan and Wetzel of 
the Northwestern University Sum- 
mer Course. 


—N. U. COURSE— 
The July 16-20 church-music insti- 
tute of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., will feature Horace 
M. Hollister, M.S.M., in his spec- 
ialty of junior-choir work; D. A. 
Clippinter in the application of 
vocal technic to choir rehearsals; 
Horace Whitehouse in service 
playing; LeRoy Wetzel in choir 
repertoire and interpretation; and 
Robert G. McCutchan in daily 
forums on the problems of wor- 
ship and musicales. Mr. Hollister 
is associated with Seth Bingham in 








Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Huco Goopwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell Iowa 














Ray HAstTINGs 
Mus. Doc. 
Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organist 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
California 

















H. William Hawke 


Mus. Bac. (Tor.) 
St. Mark’s Church 


1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Specializing in 
Services and Music of the Church 
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the Madison Avenue Presbyterian, 
New York, where his special duties 
are concerned with junior choir 
development in all phases; Mr. 
Wetzel is Father Finn’s successor 
with the Chicago Paulist Chorist- 
ers. 
—A.O.P.C.— 

The 44th annual meeting of the 
American Organ Players’ Club was 
held June 6 in New Jerusalem 
Church, Philadelphia, with a large 
crowd of organists and friends to 
hear Dr. Wm. C. Carl give a talk 
on the Organs and Organists of 
Paris, a most entertaining and in- 
structive lecture. He won an hon- 
crary membership in the Club’s 
roster of notable men as the result. 
All former officers were reelected 
—-which means for me the 24th 
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M. S. M. 
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Director of Young People’s Choirs 
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consecutive time. Sociability, re- 
freshments, and a recital of June 
7 that was a humdinger, played by 
W. L. Curry on the carillon, Rob- 
ert Hall Elmore on the organ, and 
Dr. Henry S. Fry on the choral 
club of the Musical Art Society of 
Camden.—J. M’E. W. (Lives there 
anyone so out of touch with the 
world as not to recognize the style 
and initials of Dr. John WME. 
Ward?) 

—WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
Firmin Swinnen gave the dedica- 
tory recital on the 4m Vox Organo 
in the National Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Catholic 
University, June 7. The stoplist 
of this 4-59 organ built by Musical 
Research Products Inc. was pub- 
lished on March page 132. 

—BULLIS STUDENTS— 
Members of the theory classes of 
Carleton Bullis, author of a new 
book on harmony, in Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Conservatory gave a program 
May 25 of 15 original compositions ; 
some of them were by first-year 
students. 


—THE WILL AND THE WAY— 
“Please do not publish what I say, 
but I was proud of the work done 
by all the choirs. The junior and 
children’s choirs were not allowed 
to sing a song unless it was mem- 
orized. They always did so, splen- 
didly. None of the men in the men’s 
chorus, nor of the young men or 
ladies in the adult choir (with the 
exception of four sopranos, two con- 
traltos, one tenor, and one bass) had 
ever done any singing before. They 
had never tried anything like a can- 
tata before. Each one had to be 
drilled separately in his or her part. 
I did not spare myself and I did not 
spare them. The parts were never 
‘good enough.’ They had to be as 
perfect as we could make them, our 
limitations considered. It was not 
unusual when rehearsing for a can- 
tata to keep them over two hours, 
and as I had the rehearsal planned 
beforehand there was no time lost in 
wondering what to do next. Of 
course they all had a chance to rest. 
While the tenors were practising, the 
others could relax, and so on. When 
we gave our first cantata a choir- 
master from another church re- 
marked, ‘I am amazed at the beauti- 
ful rendition, considering the raw 
material you had to work with.’ 
When people begin to sing and ac- 
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complish something worth while, the 
church become a greater center of 
interest and many more people are 
influenced.” (All of which con- 
stitutes sufficient warrant for dis- 
regarding the request and publish- 
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ing this Scene from the Private Life 
of an Organist. Incidentally, per- 
mission has been granted for this 
anonymous use of the how-to-do-it 
story.) 
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—WESTMINSTER— 

The first commencement of the 
Westminster Junior Choir School, 
Princeton, N. J., was held May 31, 
in the First Presbyterian Church, 
when awards were made to 48 
juniors for perfect attendance, and 
four graduates went down in 
history as the first members of the 
alumni of the W. J. C. S. The 
School was organized last year by 
Dr. Williamson to further com- 
plete the courses of the West- 
minster Choir School, and Miss 
Edith E. Sackett of New York was 
placed in active and complete com- 
mand. 

Assisting Miss Sackett in the 
commencement exercises were the 
highschool chorus of 30 and the 
hundred students of the West- 
minster Choir School. The pro- 
gram: 

Schumann, Canon Bm 

Dubois, Cantilena 

h. Praise to our God, Vulpius 

j. Father of mercies, West 

w. Praise to the Lord, Christiansen 
Fletcher, Festival Toccata 

The anthems were sung by the 
junior, highschool, and Westmin- 
ster choirs as noted; the juniors 
also sang a descant to a hymntune 
of Haydn’s. 


—FELIX McGUIRE— 
the youthful organist, of Harrison, 
N. Y., is serving as substitute at 
Christ Church, Rye, during the sum- 
mer. A pupil of Dr. Noble, he re- 
cently gave two recitals, one for a 
wedding, the other for his fellow 
highchool pupils in Harrison. 


—N.A.O. CONVENTION— 
The 27th annual convention of the 
National Association of Organists, 
the last ever to be held by that happy 
organization before it goes out of ex- 
istence, will be held in Worcester, 
Mass., Sept. 10 to 14, under the 
presidency of Dr. Wm. C. Carl. 
Space is available here only for a 
brief outline; the players include: 
Dr. C. M. Courboin, Franklyn Glynn, 
W. E. Howe, Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
Charlotte Lockwood, Willard Irving 
Nevins, Hugh Porter, Wm. Self, 
Andrew Tietjen, Geo. Wm. Volkel, 
Clarence Watters. The speakers in- 
clude: Harry Burleigh, G. Donald 
Harrison, A. Walter Kramer, Har- 
old Vincent Milligan, Richard H. 
Ranger, Hugh Ross, Herbert S. 
Sammond, Sigmund Spaeth, Dr. Al- 
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fred Whitehead. The president of 
the N.A.O. sets the pace for cour- 
tesy, and if we are not mistaken, for 
the first time this year the two rival 
organizations entertained the rival 
presidents as guests of honor at their 
conventions. The full program will 
be presented in our August issue if 
the materials are available in time. 


—COVER PLATE— 

No. 3 of the series of beautiful or- 
gan cases in America shows the 4m 
Austin in the Chapel of the Inter- 
cession, New York, one of the finest 
examples of church architecture ; one 
of America’s most famous architects 
designed both Chapel and organ- 
case. Notice also the use of pipes 
en chamade. Frank T. Harratt, or- 
ganist. 
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